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VIRGINIA PLANTER DEBTS BEFORE 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


by Lawrence H. Girson* 


Or the many matters of highest importance raised in the Virginia Assembly 
between 1748 and 1764 none bulked larger than the problem of the private 
indebtedness of Virginia planters to British merchants.’ In fact, no percep- 
tive account of the beginnings of the revolutionary movement in Virginia 
can be given without taking this question into consideration. 

How vast was the total of these planter debts before 1775 will probably 
never be fully known. Even Thomas Jefferson — who served as governor 
of the new state of Virginia in the course of the War for American In- 
dependence — when called upon in 1786 to supply information, was only 
hazarding an estimate when he wrote: 


Virginia certainly owed two millions sterling to Great Britain....Some have con- 
jectured the debt as high as three millions. I think that state owed [before the outbreak 
of the War] near as much as all the rest [of the states] put together. .. . These debts had 
become hereditary from father to son for many generations, so that the planters were a 
species of property annexed to certain mercantile houses in London.? 


*Dr. Gi is research professor of history emeritus at Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Penn- 
lvania. The material in this article forms the basis of Chapter VIII of Volume X of his series on 
British Empire before the American Revolution, projected for publication in the autumn of 
1961 by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
1For an examination of the trade relations in the middle of the y gee century that fostered 
the indebtedness of the tobacco planters see Volume II, revised, of the author's series, The British 
Empire before the American Revolution (New York, 1960), pp. 44-45 and Chapter III. 
2The Papers of Thomas Jefferson, ed. J. P. Boyd and others (Princeton, 1950- ), X, 27. 
The British merchants who submitted a statement respecting debts owed by Americans to British 
creditors estimated that with interest these amounted to £4,930,656, five-sixths of which was owed 
by the more southern states of the Union, with £2,305,405 owed by Virginians. See Samuel Flagg 
Bemis, Jay's Treaty, A Study in Commerce and Diplomacy (New York, 1923), p. 103. For a 
treatment of the problem of these Virginia debts at the conclusion of the War for American Inde- 
dence see Isaac Samuel Harrell, Loyalism in Virginia: Chapters in the Economic History of the 
Revletion (Durham, N. C., 1926), pp. 26-28, 80-84, et seq. 
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In attempting to construct any sort of a composite picture of the debt- 
ridden Virginia planters for the period under review in this article one is 
presented with a phenomenon doubtless not to be parallelled in the history 
of commercial relations. This phenomenon was that British mercantile 
credit continued to support the great Virginia planters, although hopelessly 
in debt, in their characteristic impressive manner of living up to the outbreak 
of hostilities in 1775. The anonymous author of that interesting and valu- 
able work, American Husbandry, writes: 


In most articles of life, a great Virginia planter makes a greater show, and lives more 
luxuriently than a country gentleman in England, on an estate of three or four thousand 
pounds a year.... The poverty of the planters here, many of them at least, is much 
talked off, and from thence there has arisen a notion that their husbandry is not profit- 
able: this false idea I have endeavoured . . . to shew . . . has little or no reference to their 
culture [that is, their cultivation of tobacco], but to the general luxury, and extravagant 
way of living which obtains among the planters... for men without some rich article of 
product cannot afford, even with the assistance of credit, to live in such a manner . . . that 
will support such luxury, and pay eight per cent. interest on their debts. What common 
culture in Europe will do this? 


To consider the public reaction to private debts in Virginia as expressed 
in the General Assembly, our attention must first be directed to the revision 
of the laws of the colony completed in 1749. One of the fifty-seven acts that 
inadvertently secured the royal approval was “An Act declaring the law 
concerning Executions; and for relief of Insolvent debtors.”> According to its 
twenty-ninth section, executions® ordered by the Virginia courts for a debt 
due in terms of sterling money might be stayed by liquidation of the debt in 


3Lord Adam Gordon, an officer of the 66th British Regiment, who travelled through North 
America in 1764 and 1765, was deeply impressed with the level of civilization in Virginia and also 
with the high standard maintained by the leading plantation owners who lived “handsomely & 
plentifully.” After visiting the West Indies, Georgia, and the Carolinas he was especially impressed 
with the homes of Virginians which he found “larger, better & more commodious than those to 
the southward.” He also noted the fine breed of their horses, six of which customarily were used 
in drawing the carriage when the planter and his wife were going out to dine. See “Journal of an 
Officer,” British Museum, King’s Mss. 213:30-2. See also “A Manuscript by Lord Adam Gordon,” 
ed. Keith W. Murray, The Genealogist, new ser., XIV (London, 1897-1898) and Travels in the 
American Colonies, ed. Newton D. Mereness (New York, 1916), pp. 403-407. 

4CLondon, 1775), I, 242-245. This work first a red in 1775, and by internal evidence was 
x ame for the press by 1772. Edited by Harry J. Carman, it was republished in 1939 by the 

umbia University Press. Professor Carman in his scholarly Introduction to the text, agrees that 
the author, who signed himself “An American,” is unknown. Both the botanist and cartographer, 
Dr. John Mitchell, and the English agricultural authority, Arthur Young, have been credited with it, 
but in each case internal evidence demonstrates the weakness of either claim, The author, whoever 
he was, showed remarkable knowledge of conditions in Virginia. 

5The Statutes at Large: Being a Collection of all the Laws of Virginia, from...1619, ed. 
William Waller Hening (Richmond and Philadelphia, 1809-1823), V, 526-540. 

6The word “executions” used above refers of course not to the infliction of the death penalty, 
but to the seizure of the person or property of the debtor in default of payment. 
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Virginia currency upon simply adding twenty-five percent to the face value 
of the debt as the difference in exchange value between the two currencies.’ 
The law was to become effective after June 10, 1751.° While not obvious 
at the time it was confirmed, in reality it struck squarely at the vast indebted- 
ness of the tobacco planters to British business men, who long had been 
accustomed to extend to them easy credit in terms of sterling money. Natural- 
ly they expected to be repaid in sterling and not in current colonial money 
subject to sharp depreciation at the will of the General Assembly by the 
simple device of placing into circulation whatever quantity of paper money 
seemed desirable. The British merchants, therefore, became alarmed as 
soon as they were made aware of what had transpired. It may be added that 
this apprehension as to the security of their loans was not unjustified. 

Memorials were drawn up by the merchants of Liverpool and Bristol and 
presented to the Board of Trade on November 19, 1751;° a week later the 
Londan merchants presented their memorial. All took the position that the law 
was confiscatory in nature and that the exchange rate between sterling and 
Virginia currency actually was at the time a differential not of twenty-five 
but of thirty-three percent. Nor did this differential decrease after that year; 
as a matter of fact, it widened. In 1757 it stood at thirty-five percent; in 
1759 it reached forty-five percent and in the fall of 1762 it was sixty-five 

However, with the law confirmed, the Lords Commissioners could do little 

else but offer advice to the merchant groups to appeal directly to the King for 


relief."' This was done. 


7The American business man with financial relations extending d the boundaries of a single 
colony had to keep in mind that the terms “pounds,” “shillings,” and “pence” were either of 
“sterling” value, or “proclamation” value, or “current” value. The term “sterling money” has refer- 
ence to the money of Great Britain; that of “proclamation money” was the value at which the 

per money issued by the various colonies should be maintained, based upon a proclamation issued 
Ey Queen ¢ and confirmed by an act of Parliament (6 Anne, c. 30); finally, “current money” 
had to do not with the theoretical face value of the currency of a colony but its actual exchange 
value. It was customary in the eighteenth century to think of the Spanish milled dollar or so-called 
piece of eight that commonly cieculased within the British Empire as the standard of value. To secure 
a Spanish dollar in exchange it required, as a rule, but four shillings sixpence in terms of sterling 
money and six shillings in terms of proclamation money. But the actual value of paper money 
rea | by the colonies varied from colony to colony. In the case of Rhode Island, to use an extreme 
example, the value of the money depreciated at one point to 140 shillings to a dollar. 

8Journals of the House of Burgesses of Virginia, 1742-1747, 1748-1749, ed. H. R. McIlwaine. 
(Richmond, 1909), p. 400; Hening, Statutes, V, 526-540. 

%See the Book of Charters, 1750-1751, p. 322, Records of the Society of Merchant Venturers of 
the City of Bristol; see also Journal of the Commissioners of Trade and Plantations from January 
1749-1750 to December 1753... (London, 1932), p. 230. 

10“A List of Judgments for Sterling Money Obtained in the General Court of Virginia by 
Persons Residing in Great Britain,” Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, XII, 1-4. 

11Journal of the Commissions of Trade and Plantations . . . 1749-1753, p. 233. In 1732 Parlia- 
nent come the of Bettich who hed complained choy were compelled 
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But British administrative machinery moved slowly. It was not until 
August 27, 1754, that a proper royal instruction was drawn up. And it was 
not until October 26 of that year that the Secretary of State for the Southern 
Department, Sir Thomas Robinson, wrote to Governor Dinwiddie calling 
upon him in terms of the instruction “earnestly [to] recommend it to the 
Assembly of our said colony to pass another act of the like nature and for the 
general purposes with the aforesaid act passed in 1749, taking care that no 
clause be inserted in such act for regulating the rate of exchange to the 
prejudice of the merchants of this our kingdom trading in our said colony.” 

A copy of the royal instruction was laid before the House of Burgesses on 
May 2, 1755, at the beginning of the spring session of the General As- 
sembly.” It is clear that the legislators were faced by a dilemma. The in- 
struction contemplated the passing of a new act as a substitute for the earlier 
one. Such a move was very much against the wishes of those in the province 
who might be adversely affected by it. Nevertheless, it was no time to ignore 
the desires of the government at home. For the colony was now engaged in 
open hostilities with the French, who not only had seized the fort under 
construction by the Ohio Company of Virginia at the forks of the Ohio but 
also had compelled the provincial forces under young George Washington 
to surrender at Fort Necessity. What is more, an appeal had been made 
to the King to send regular troops, as well as artillery and other assistance to 
meet the emergency. In response, two regiments of regulars under com- 
mand of Major General Edward Braddock had already arrived in Virginia 


and were at the time preparing to march against Fort Duquesne.* Therefore, 


at great expense to make an appearance in the local courts of the province, but found when doing 
so that they could not secure attachment of lands, houses, or slaves of the Virginia planters since 
these were not regarded technically as “assets.” (Robert Livingston Schuyler, ed., Josiah Tucker; 
A Selection from His Economic and Political Writings [New York, 1931], p. 387.) The British 
merchants had petitioned Parliament for redress and “An Act for the more easy Recovery of Debts 
in his Majesty's Plantations and Colonies in America” (5 Geo. II, c. 7) had resulted. This statute 
provided that plantation debts could be proved in Great Britain on oath before a chief magistrate 
with a heavy penalty for a false oath; further, that lands, houses, Negroes, and other hereditaments, 
belonging to the debtor and situated within any of the plantations, were liable for all just debts. 

12For the above instruction see Leonard Woods Labaree, Royal Instructions to British Colonial 
Governors, 1670-1776 (New York and London, 1935), I, 236. The student will note that the date 
of the Insolvent Debtors Act as given above is 1749, when on May 10 it received the Governor's 
signature. It is given as 1748 by Hening’s Statutes (V, 526-540). In 1751 Cby 24 Geo. Il, c. 23) 
the beginnin of the year was shifted om March 25 to January 1 to conform to the Gregorian 
calendar used in Europe and also in Scotland; this doubtless was the cause of confusion in the minds 
of the Virginia legislators. Another source of confusion was the practice of using the first day the 
General Assembly met in dating all acts passed during a particular session. 

13Journals of the House of Burgesses, 1752-1755, 1756-1758 (Richmond, 1909), p. 233. Robin- 
son’s letter did not reach Dinwiddie until January 10, 1755. See The Official Records of Robert 
Dinwiddie ..., ed. R. A. Brock (Richmond, 1883-1884), I, 473-474. 

14On May 2 in an address to the Governor the House of Burgesses declared: “The many Instances 
we have received of His Majesty’s paternal and tender Concern for the Protection and Happiness 
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the instruction was promptly referred to the Committee on Courts of Justice, 
which recommended to the House on May g that the law for the relief of 
insolvent debtors should be amended. A resolution to that effect was also 
adopted” and on the twelfth a bill, providing for the amendment, was pre- 
sented and read for the first time and was ordered for a second reading.” 
But there was now delay and evidence of uncertainty in the minds of the 
legislators, who were obviously reluctant to forfeit the great advantage that 
the confirmed law held out for the people to get rid of the major part of their 
debts. On the sixteenth it was voted that the committee in charge of the 
substitute bill “be discharged from proceeding any further on said Bill” and 
the weighty matter was committed to the consideration of a committee of the 
whole house.’” On the twenty-fourth various amendments were made to the 
bill and on the twenty-seventh it finally passed a third reading and was sent 
to the Council for concurrence.” After further amendment by the Council, 
to which the House agreed, at the close of the session the Governor gave his 
assent to 

As framed “An Act to amend an Act, intituled, An Act declaring the Law 
concerning Executions, and for the Relief of insolvent Debtors” was not in- 
tended to be a substitute for the 1749 statute, which remained unrepealed.” 
Rather it was to be considered an amplification of the older statute. Although 


letting the earlier act stand, it did provide that in suits to recover the sterling 
debts owed to British creditors the local courts should have authority to as- 
certain the difference in exchange between sterling and current money. At 
the same time it placed heavy restraints on those seeking to recover the 
sterling value of their debts who were either not entitled to the “many ad- 
vantages allowed to the merchants residing in Great Britain,” or whose 
debts were not specified in terms of sterling money.” 


of this Colony, do justly demand from us, the strongest Testimonies of the most inviolable Fidelity 
to his sacred Person and Government” (Journals of the House of Burgesses, 1752-1758, p. 235). 

I5[bid., p. 248. 

16[bid., p. 249. 

I7[bid., p. 258. 

18[bid., pp. 258, 265-269, 274. 

19The Council made two amendments to the bill, the House accepted one but refused the other, 
whereupon the Council itself gave way. See ibid., pp. 278, 280, 293, and Legislative Journals of 
the Council of Colonial Virginia, ed. H. R. McIlwaine (Richmond, 1918-1919), III, 1137-1139. 

20See the long address of the House of Burgesses to the Governor of May 28, 1763, given in the 
introduction to the Journals of the House of Burgesses, 1761-1765, ed. John Pendleton Kennedy 
ng mT 1907) and particularly the statement on page xxxiii that “the Law of 1748 is still 
in Force. 

21As an added protection to debtors, the law required that where debts were settled by bills of 
exchange, the amount paid for them in current money should be clearly indicated. For the act see 
Hening, Statutes, VI, 478-483. 
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Unhappily, the disputes between the Virginia planters and the British 
merchants over the payment of debts were not to end with the passing of the 
amended insolvent debtors’ law of 1755. At the very time that Governor 
Dinwiddie gave his assent to this law, he signed a bill providing for the 
emission of £20,000 of treasury notes that should be received and should 
pass within the province “as a lawful tender in any payment, for any debt, 
demand, or duty whatsoever; except for the payment of his majesty’s quit- 
rents.” This was followed by other emissions, all providing for the legal 
tender quality of this paper money. In August 1755, £40,000 more was 
ordered to be printed; this was followed by two issues of £25,000 and £30,000 
respectively in May 1756; in 1757 there was printed £179,962, in March of 
1758, £32,000 and in October of that year £57,000 more; in April 1759 
there was a £52,000 issue, in October of that year, £10,000, and in March 
1760, £30,000; finally, in April 1762 £30,000 were authorized. Despite 
measures taken to call in and burn the notes upon maturity, by 1764 
£231,566 legal tender notes were in circulation.” 

These emissions of paper money by Virginia and other continental colonies 
between 1755 and 1762 were made necessary by wartime conditions.** What 
is more the value of the treasury notes during the early years of the war was 
not affected adversely since the five percent interest they earned kept their 
value steady. However, of the £115,000 issued up to 1757 only £15,038 
had been redeemed, leaving £99,962 still outstanding at this date. These 
were now called in and new notes bearing no interest were issued in their 
place by a new act together with £80,000 in additional notes bearing no 
interest.” 

The expansion of Virginia currency under these circumstances resulted in 
its rapid depreciation. Again the trading interests of Great Britain became 
thoroughly alarmed over the fate of the debts owed them in the Old Dominion. 
A memorial of the Bristol merchants to the Board of Trade, read by the Lords 
Commissioners on June 21, 1758, bitterly complained that under terms of 
the act passed in 1757 these Virginia treasury notes must be received by the 
creditor in payment of all debts, duties or demands (quitrents excepted), 
“under severe and heavy penalties, to be recovered from the person or per- 


22Hening, Statutes, VI, 461-468. 

23Hening, Statutes, VI, 251-260; VII, 18, 81, 166, 174, 259, 335, 350, 360, 497; Treasurer of 
Virginia’s report on Virginia finances of 1764, P.R.O., C.O. 323:19, p. 103. 

24See Chapter V on “The Liquidation of Colonial War Debts: Southern Colonies” of Volume X 
of the author's British Empire series scheduled for publication late in 1961. This chapter deals in 
detail with measures of taxation taken by the Virginia Assembly between the years 1755 to 1775. 

2Hening, Statutes, VII, 69-87. For a discussion of the above points see the a, of the Glasgow 
merchants to the Board of Trade, January 10, 1764, C.O. 5:1330, pp. 579-582. 
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sons refusing to accept the same in payment; or who may otherways estimate 
at a higher value gold or silver coin within the colony.” They also referred 
to the “very large sums” owing them from the inhabitants of the colony. In 
this connection they pointed out that the still unrepealed Virginia Insolvent 
Debtors law provided an exchange rate of but twenty-five percent, whereas 
the actual difference between Virginia currency and sterling was forty-five 
percent and was expected to rise, with the result, they claimed, that “many 
of your memorialists are losers of £20 in every £100 debt due discharged in 
this manner.” They, therefore, begged to be released from these “very per- 
nicious discouragements.”™ 

A second memorial was presented soon after by the London merchants on 
behalf of the merchants of Bristol, Liverpool, and Glasgow as well as them- 
selves. This memorial also referred to the large sums of money owing in the 
province and vigorously demonstrated against the legal tender act passed in 
1757 as an ex post facto law which affected all. “Debts, Bargains, and Con- 
tracts, due to the Merchants of these Kingdoms” entered into in terms of 
sterling. The London merchants pointed out that they themselves, in giving 
credit to the inhabitants of Virginia for goods supplied, stood “bound to the 
Tradesmen in Great Britain for large Sums” to be repaid in sterling money. 
They emphasized that contracts with these tradesmen had been entered 
into long before the issue of the legal tender notes which they were now 
called upon to accept in place of the customary bills of exchange previously 
made out in terms of sterling money. They, therefore, declared the act to be 
both arbitrary and unjust — arbitrary because it applied to debts due on 
contracts made before the passing of the act and unjust because it depre- 
ciated the nature of these debts originally “payable in Sterling Money of 
universal Value” but now to be liquidated “in Paper Notes of a local, un- 
certain, and fluctuating Value.” 

Despite the explanatory statute of 1755, both the Bristol and the London 
memorials complained against the unrepealed act of 1749, whereby “Execu- 
tions for Sterling Debts shall be levied in Current Money, at the Rate of 25 
per cent Advance on Sterling for the Difference of Exchange, and not other- 
wise.” As a consequence they begged that the Governor of Virginia be in- 
structed to urge the General Assembly to pass still another explanatory law 
providing that all debts entered into before the passing of these Virginia 
debtor acts be made payable in terms of the contracts entered into at the 
time the debt was incurred. They further begged that any payment in current 
Virginia money on those sterling debts incurred after the passing of these 


26For this memorial see C.O. 5:1329, pp. 131-132. 
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laws should not be considered a lawful payment, unless the creditor would 
agree to accept it on the basis of the actual exchange difference between 
sterling and current money existing at the time.” This request, it may be 
added, was in harmony with the “Act for ascertaining the Rates of foreign 
Coins in his Majesty’s Plantations in America” passed in 1707 in the reign 
of Queen Anne, the third clause of which provided that no person should 
be compelled to accept payment in any of the foreign coins for debts pre- 
sumably not expressed in terms of such coins.” 

The Board of Trade — after representatives of the British merchant groups 
as well as former Governor Dinwiddie had appeared before it — framed a 
representation to the King in Council on July 12, 1758, in harmony with 
the suggestions embodied in the London memorial, as “a proper necessary 
and effectual Remedy to the Grievances complained of.”” This was received 
by the Privy Council on the twenty-eighth and was thereupon referred to 
its committee on plantation affairs.* On January 11, 1759, an order in 
council approved it, and the Board of Trade was asked to prepare an instruc- 
tion to the governor embodying the above recommendations.” This instruc- 
tion was approved on February 2 and signed on the ninth.” However, not 
until the beginning of the fall session of the General Assembly on November 
1, was Governor Fauquier able to lay the matter before the House of Bur- 
gesses in his usual tactful manner.* On the ninth the Burgesses passed the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, That by the Act passed in the twenty-eighth Year of his Majesty's Reign, 
intituled, An Act to amend an Act, intituled, An Act declaring the Law concerning 
Executions, and for the Relief of insolvent Debtors .. . the Security of the Merchants of 
Great Britain in the Recovery of Sterling Debts due to them from this Colony is pro- 


vided for, and their Property secured in the fullest and amplest Manner; and that they 
have not any just Cause of Complaint on that Head. 


27For this memorial see C.O. 5:1329, pp. 129-130; it is also to be found in printed form in the 
Journals of the House of Burgesses, 1758-1761, ed. H. R. McIlwaine (Richmond, 1908), pp. 40-41. 

28See 6 Anne, c. 30, Statutes at Large (Eyre and Strahan), IV, 311-312. 

29See Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations from Jan 1754 to December 
1758... (London, 1933), p. 414. As to the Insolvent Debtors Act of 1748, the Board declared in 
its representation that as “ fe said Act has already been carried into Execution ...the repeal of it 
might be productive of many Difficulties and great Inconveniencies.” For this representation see 
Acts of the Privy Council of England, Colonial Series, ed. James Munro and Almeric W. Fitzroy 
(London, 1908-1912), 1745-1766, pp. 389-393. 

Ibid, 

31C.0. 5:1329, p. 209. 

32The instruction is to be found in Royal Instructions to British Colonial Governors, I, 337. 
33Journals of the House of Burgesses, 1758-1761, p. 134. 
34]bid., 141. 
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With the Great War for the Empire still raging, the currency situation in 
Virginia did not mend. In order to keep its forces in the field, the province 
was impelled to continue expanding the volume of treasury notes. At the 
spring session in 1762, with Spain now added to the ranks of the enemy, 
Fauquier called upon the General Assembly for additional funds. In his 
address he declared: 


I can never recommend to you the granting [of] Supplies without reflecting on the 
large Sums this Colony has already granted . . . ; but I hope the Example of our Mother- 
Country, annually raising many Millions to support a War at first entered into, and 
now prosecuted, for the Defence and future Security of her Colonies, will influence you 
to tread in her Steps as far as your Ability will give you Leave. Let us for a Moment 
reflect what would have been the State of this Colony if she [Great Britain] had pleaded 
Poverty and Inability [in 1754].% 


Under the challenge of this reminder of the war burdens being carried 
by the people of Great Britain, it was agreed to place in circulation £30,000 
more treasury notes for the purpose of raising troops needed “for the security 
and protection of his Majesty’s subjects of this colony.”® This was the last 
appropriation made for war purposes by Virginia until the beginning of the 
War for American Independence thirteen years later. 

While the strictly military expenditures of the Virginia government be- 
tween 1754 and 1763 were modest in comparison to those of Massachusetts 
Bay — being but £475,962 of provincial treasury notes as against £926,000 
sterling —the Old Dominion government did not pursue the same rigid 
control over its public finances. This was especially true of the redemption 
of its public securities. Four-fifths of these, in the case of the Bay colony, had 
been drawn in and destroyed by 1764, while Virginia had liquidated less 
than one-half of them. In terms of sterling money, by 1764 Massachusetts 
Bay had £160,000 of war securities still in circulation;” Virginia had 
£144,729." Yet, whereas the value of the currency of the New England 
colony had remained firm and constant, that of Virginia had gradually 
depreciated so that the difference between it and sterling was sixty-five per- 
cent by the end of 1762 as against twenty-five percent in 1748.” 

SJournals of the House of Burgesses, 1761-1765, p. 48. 

3%Hening, Statutes, VII, 495-502. 

37C.0. 323:19, p. 17- 

38The sum was £231,566 Virginia currency which at a sixty percent difference in exchange was 
calculated to yield the above amount in sterling. 

39It may be noted by comparison that Connecticut between 1755 and 1762 issued £329,500 in 
terms of “lawful money.” By systematic heavy taxation and the calling in and ery be the bills 
of credit at the appointed times, only £82,000 of these bills of credit or one-fourth of the total war 
issues remained in circulation by 1764 and these were exchanged for sterling without depreciation. 
(C.O. 323:19, p. 17.) 
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With Gresham's law operating in full force in Virginia — where specie 
had been driven out of circulation, although it was abundant in Massachu- 
setts Bay and was being exchanged freely for the local currency at face value 
— there was naturally deep concern.” 

Governor Fauquier in meeting the General Assembly on November 2, 
1762, referred to the scarcity of bullion “most notoriously prevalent at this 
Time in this Colony.” He then wisely counselled the legislators in these 
terms: 


Whether this is owing to the Operation of any Law now actually in Force, or whether 
it is owing to the Want of some new Law to remedy this Evil and produce the desired 
Effect, in either Case it seems to call upon you for your most serious Consideration; and 
I recommend it to you in this Light, but with this very necessary Precaution, of which 
I hope you will never lose Sight, that it is not to be done in Haste, upon loose uncon- 
sidered Principles, or without the most mature Deliberation.*! 


Writing to the Board of Trade the day following his address, he presented 
with more candor the following view of the chief cause of financial em- 
barrassment within the province: 


The great rise of Exchange is altogether attributed by some Men to the Emissions of 
paper currency, but I am entirely of opinion there is a much more fundamental cause 
for this rise, to wit, the Increase of the Imports, to such a height, that the crops of Tobacco 
will not pay for them, so that the Colony is so far from having money to draw for in 
England, that they are greatly in debt already to the Mother Country, which debt is daily 
increasing as the Merchants of Great Britain too sensibly know. This is a truth, which 
..+is so disagreeable ...to the generality, that they obstinately shut their eyes against 
it, and... I fear they are not prudent enough to quit any one article of luxury, till smart 
obliges them.” 


The solution of the financial difficulties of the people of Virginia seemed 
to the General Assembly to lie not in austerity, but in passing a law that 
would lift the weight of private debts from their shoulders. As a result on 
December 13, 1762, the House of Burgesses passed “An Act for relief of 
insolvent debtors, for the effectual discovery and more equal distribution of 
their estates.” The bill was agreed to by the Council on the fifteenth and 


“The Virginia Council in an address to the Governor on March 31, 1762, declared with respect 
to the financial situation: “All the money granted by Parliament has been expended in Support of 
the Regiment; the Load of Paper money that has been struck and issued for the same Purpose, is 
become really alarming; to a a Addition to it must give a severe wound both to public and 
private Credit; and as we stand connected with our Mother State, whatever affects our Credit must 
in its Consequence affect the trading Interest of Great Britain” (Legislative Journals of the Council, 
Ill, 1278). 

41 Journals of the House of Burgesses, 1761-1765, p. 65. 

42[bid., Introduction, p. xxvi. 
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received the Governor's assent on the twenty-third.* Unhappily, Fauquier’s 
admonition that whatever step was taken was “not to be done in Haste, upon 
loose unconsidered Principles” was not heeded; nor did the Governor him- 
self conform his conduct to this advice in signing the bill without a sus- 
pending clause.“ When he wrote to the Board of Trade on March 12, 1763, 
he was obliged to admit that while the act had many good points the fact 
could not be disguised that it possessed objectionable features. “It is certain,” 
he admitted, “the property of the Inhabitants of Great Brittain may be 
affected by this Act, and it is also to be observed that tho’ the Debtor has it 
in his power to surrender up his Effects, yet the Creditors cannot oblige him 
to it, so the Convenience is not reciprocal.” He therefore recommended that 
it should be carefully considered as it was due to go into effect the following 
June. 

Before Fauquier’s letter reached the Board of Trade, the London mer- 
chants were again petitioning the Lords Commissioners to complain of “the 
ill effects of the large emission of paper currency.”® By the time the matter 
came up for consideration on February 1, 1763, the merchants of Liverpool 
and Glasgow had also submitted memorials, and the three groups were 
represented by counsel at the meeting, attended likewise by Edward Mon- 
tague, agent of the General Assembly, and James Abercromby, agent for the 
Governor and Council. After all interested parties had aired their respective 
views, they withdrew. The following day, the Lords Commissioners deliber- 
ated on the matter and recorded their opinion. This was to the effect that, 
clearly, in every case where the colonial governments had made their paper 
money a legal tender for all debts except royal quitrents such action had 
proven to be destructive to public credit. Then, with special reference to 
Virginia, the Lords Commissioners affirmed that the large quantities of this 
province’s paper currency issued upon “insufficient and uncertain funds for 
sinking and discharging them” was the chief cause of the rapid rise of the 
exchange rate between Great Britain and the colony. They did not fail to 
add that this was “to the great injury of the merchants who have dealings 
there” and who thus had good reason to complain against the Act to amend 
“an Act, entituled, An Act declaring the law concerning executions, and for 

SIbid., pp. 148 and 164; Legislative Journals of the Council, III, 1294. 

“For the act see Hening, Statutes, VII, 549-563. Fauquier later indicated to the Board of Trade 
in his letter of March 12, 1763, that he had felt the bill should carry a suspending clause but the 
Council had taken the position that he was free to sign an act of this nature. (C.O. 5:1330, 
P- 

46Minute of December 16, 1762, Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations from 
January 1759 to December 1763 ... (London, 1935), p. 316. 
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the relief of insolvent debtors” passed in 1755, since the putting into opera- 
tion of the Act gave them in actuality no security in recovering their sterling 
debts. Finally, they declared that the General Assembly, by refusing to 
comply with the royal instruction of July 31, 1759, had shown itself wanting 
“not only in a proper respect to the Crown, but also in justice to.the said 
merchants.”*” When a copy of this opinion was presented to the Virginia 
agent with the request that he transmit it to the government of the colony, 
the Lords Commissioners added the warning that should the colonial govern- 
ment persist in denying justice to the merchants by ignoring the royal in- 
struction and should it neglect to pass a proper law relating to its “paper bills 
of credit” so as to provide sufficient taxes for sinking them at the end of the 
periods specified, they would think it their indispensable duty to make a 
proposal to His Majesty. They would recommend that an application be 
made to Parliament for an act not only to abolish the aforesaid bills of credit 
and to compel the government of Virginia to make good their nominal value 
to the holders, but also to extend to the colony the statute passed in 1751 for 
regulating and restraining the paper bills of credit of New England, which 
among other things provided that these bills should not be considered as 
“legal Tenders in Payment of Money.” 

When Fauquier appeared before the General Assembly on May 19, 
1763, he declared: 


You may remember that on a former Application of the Merchants of Great Britain, 
trading to Virginia, I was honoured with an Instruction from his Majesty that I should 
recommend it to your Consideration in what Manner you could better provide for their 
Security in recovering Sterling Debts due from this Colony to them: Your Neglect of 
that Instruction has now drawn on you the Censure of the Right Honourable the Board 
of Trade, for that Behaviour. On a fresh Application of the Merchants to their Lord- 
ships, they [that is, the Lords Commissioners] have come to several Resolutions on that 
Head, which I shall immediately lay before you. I have never yet deceived you, and I 
will not now attempt it; but, in plain Language, inform you that all Endeavors to evade 
their Force will prove fruitless, and plunge you still deeper in his Majesty's Displeasure. 


He then recommended that the paper money now in circulation be redeemed 
by sufficient taxes at the specific times provided for in the redemption acts 
which had not been adequately implemented, and further that the recently 
passed “insolvent Law” be repealed before it should go into effect.” 
It was on April 29, 1763, that the Board of Trade, under the presidency 
of the Earl of Shelburne, received a letter from the Governor of Virginia 
47 Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, 1759-1763, pp- 330-332. 


48[bid. The act for restraining New England bills of credit is 24 George II, c. 53. 
49Journals of the House of Burgesses, 1761-1765, pp. 171-172. 
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transmitting the new insolvent debtors law.” These papers were immedi- 
ately referred to its legal counsel, Matthew Lamb, who submitted his opinion 
on May 17. Many obvious reasons were advanced in this opinion why the 
statute should not be confirmed.*! Nevertheless, a decision was made to hold 
hearings on it at a later date and it was ordered that a copy of the statute 
should, therefore, be transmitted to the principal merchants trading to 
Virginia.” 

Once the merchants had studied the law their response was not long 
delayed. The Glasgow merchants guild on June 17 drew up a petition ex- 
pressing the conviction that “if passed into a Law [by receiving the royal 
assent], our properties in those distant parts of his Majesty's Dominions will 
be greatly prejudiced.” This petition also claimed that the act was “incon- 
sistent with British Laws, whereby Lands in America are subjected to the 
payment of Debts contracted with Subjects residing in Great Britain and no 
other” — thus putting British creditors residing in Virginia in a distinct and 
disadvantageous category — and that it would have a tendency “to promote 
and encourage Bankruptcy.”® 

In a statement drawn up on June 19, the Liverpool merchants pointed 
out the wide-spread implications of the act: that it permitted a debtor, 
whether solvent or insolvent, by taking advantage of its terms to be discharged 
of his debts; that by it a debtor was allowed to deliver a schedule of his effects 
to any two or more principal creditors of his own choice, who were there- 
upon given the power to manage his estate for ninety days within which 
period two assignees were to be chosen from among the creditors present at 
a meeting in which a majority of those present could control the proceedings, 
although most of the debt might be owing to absent creditors for whom no 
provision to vote was made; and, also, that upon the distribution of his estate 
by the assignee, the debtor was to receive a certificate that he had conformed 
to the act, which certificate — after being proved before a justice of the court 
to whom the assignees had made return — could discharge him of all debts. 
Charles Goore, of Liverpool, representing these merchants, wrote to the 
secretary to the committee of Virginia merchants in London on June 18: 


Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, 1759-1763, p. 358. 

51For Matthew Lamb’s opinion see C.O. 5: 1330, p. 404. 

52Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, 1759-1763, p. 365. 

53C.O. 5:1330, p. 407. It may be noted that most of the debts due Scottish firms were, it would 
appear, contracted a lanters dealing directly with the firms’ representatives established in Virginia. 
See Volume II, revised, of the author's British Empire series, p. 90. 


54C.0. 5:1330, pp. 415-426. 
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Our general opinion is that the Act will occasion a great number of Bankrupts and 
from the extensive power granted to the Assignees and Virginia Creditors frauds will be 
committed and the English Creditors made sufferers.% 


Similar views were likewise stressed by the Bristol merchants, who also 
communicated with the London merchants, declaring that 

The great & principal objection which in our opinion operates against this Bill & may 
be of the utmost ill consequence to the Brittish Creditors is the Alteration of a Law 
which gave Sterling Debts a Preference of all others, a Law upon the faith & credit of 
which the Brittish Merchants have advanced large Sums of Money to accomodate the 
Planters & without which they could not have extended the Staple Commodity . . . in 
the manner they have done....To alter such a Security without Consent of, or first 
paying off the Brittish Creditors, would be in our opinion not only of the most pernicious 
Consequence to the present Creditors & to the future Credit of the Colony, but an Act of 
the most manifest Injustice. 


With the above reactions laid before it,” the Board of Trade prepared an 
extended representation recommending the disallowance of the statute as 
being not limited “to Insolvents in Prison, but extended to Debtors in gen- 
eral.” In doing so, it pointed out that the law was destined to operate in a 
colony “where it is computed that not above a tenth part of its Creditors 
reside.” Its disallowance was approved by the Privy Council on July 20.* 

Meanwhile, the Virginia Assembly, fully aware of the serious con- 
sequences of attempting to put the insolvent debtors act into force, had de- 
cided to repeal it, as recommended by the Governor. A resolution to this end 
was passed by the House of Burgesses on May 24 and a bill to make it ef- 
fective was enacted on the twenty-seventh. The Council’s agreement was 
secured on the following day and the Governor's assent on the thirty-first — 
just one day before the act was to have been enforced. The brief repeal 
statute simply stated that the law “has been thought injurious to the credit 
of this colony, and may be of evil consequences to the trade thereof, if the 
same was allowed to commence and be in force.”™ 

Although impelled by pressure to repeal the insolvent debtors act, the 
House of Burgesses, nevertheless, continued to defend vigorously the justice 
of making the province currency a legal tender. In a long address and rep- 
resentation to the governor, it was insisted that the sterling debts owed 


55C, O, 5:1330, pp. 415-426. 

[bid., pp. 411-413. 

57Minute of June 29, 1763, Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, 1759-1763, 
Pp: 370. 
58Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial Series, 1745-1766, pp. 563-565. 
59Hening, Statutes, VII, 643. 
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within the province were amply protected by the safeguards provided.” 
This insistence did not deter the British merchants from continuing their 
agitation against the effects of the legal tender quality of Virginia treasury 
notes." As a result the Board of Trade at the beginning of 1764 was led 
to a general consideration of paper currency in all the colonies not included 
in the New England bills of credit restraining act of 1751. 

On January 19 both the agents of the colonies to the south of New Eng- 
land as well as the principal merchants trading to these colonies were heard 
by the Lords Commissioners in testimony for and against extending the 
New England law to include them. Then on February 3 the agents for 
New York, New Jersey, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia appeared before the Board. They expressed the desire that should 
the matter be brought to the consideration of Parliament, time should be 
given for them to secure instructions from their constituents. The Lords 
Commissioners, in turn, stressed the inconveniences that would arise from 
further delay and asked whether or not they would oppose any bill moved 
in Parliament to extend the New England restraining act.* On the seventh 
they gave their reply, which was that in their opinion “a certain quantity of 
paper currency ought to be allowed of in each colony, to be a legal tender 


in all contracts and dealings within the colonies.”® This solid colonial front 


gave way, however, when William Knox, London agent for Georgia, and 
Charles Garth, for South Carolina, submitted two propositions to the Board 
on the thirteenth that were destined, it would appear, to influence its action. 
The first proposal was that no bill of credit issued in any American colony 
“shall be deemed or taken to be a lawful tender in discharge of any debt . . . 
contracted with any person... residing... within the Kingdoms of Great 


Journals of the House of Burgesses, 1761-1765, pp. 188-192. 

610n January 10, 1764, the merchants of Glasgow signed a petition to the Board of Trade which 
made clear that the debts owing to them in Virginia were not sterling debts but debts in terms 
of the currency of the colony. Their grievance was that whereas they had purchased goods at home 
for sterling money and had sold these goods to the people of the colony on credit when the difference 
in exchange between sterling and currency was not more than thirty percent, that difference was 
now sixty-five percent “at which rate the last bills upon Glasgow were drawn.” kiya therefore, 
asked as an effectual remedy that further emissions of paper money by Virginia should be prevented 
and that the terms for the retirement of the outstanding treasury notes, embodied in the acts for 
their emission, should be rigidly enforced. (C.O. 5:1330, pp. 579-582.) This petition throws light 
on the practice by the Glasgow merchants of sending factors to the province who would not only 
purchase tobacco but would sell goods on long-term credit in terms of the local currency. On the 
other hand, English merchants were inclined to keep their transactions with the planters in their 
own hands and in terms of sterling. This meant that the planters could order their mg to be sent 
from England instead of purchasing them at local merchants’ shops mostly run by Scots. 

62Minute of January 10, 1764, Journal of the Commissioners for Trade soll Plantations from 
January 1764 to December 1767 (London, 1936), p. 3. 

S3[bid., p. 4. 

“I[bid., p. 15. 

bid., p. 18. 
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Britain or Ireland.” The second was that no paper bills of credit issued 
thereafter in any colony should be deemed “a lawful tender in discharge 
of any debt whatsoever, until such Act of Assembly shall have received his 
Majesty’s royal approbation and allowance.”® 

As a matter of fact but two colonies were under serious attack by British 
merchants in 1764 over the character of their currency. They were Virginia 
and North Carolina, neither of which, after giving a legal tender quality to 
their paper money, had supported it in the manner done by the other colonies, 
either to the south or to the north of them.” Yet it seemed inadvisable to the 
Lords Commissioners to single out these two colonies for parliamentary 
rebuke. Rather they deemed it wise “to Suggest a general Regulation upon 
full Conviction, that it is necessary as well for the Security and Interest of 
the Colonies themselves, as of the Trade and Commerce of this Kingdom,” 
particularly as the declaring of “paper Bills of Credit to be a legal Tender, 
was false in it’s Principles, unjust in it’s foundation, and Manifestly fraudu- 
lent in it’s Operation.” In a long representation to the King in Council 
they, therefore, recommended that Parliament move in favor of a bill to 
provide that any colonial act thereafter to be passed making bills of credit 
a legal tender should be null and void, as should be any act either postponing 
the stated time of redeeming such bills or reémitting them; further, that any 
governor giving his assent to such legal tender bills should forfeit a thousand 
pounds and be incapable of serving the King in any employment; and, 
finally, that no legal tender bills of credit then in circulation in the colonies 
should have legal tender quality after the expiration of the period fixed for 
their redemption.” 

This representation was approved by the Privy Council on March 9. A 
bill was thereupon framed, submitted to Parliament, and passed, apparently 
without debate. It received the King’s signature on April 16, 1764. The 
statute, “An Act to prevent Paper Bills of Credit, hereafter to be issued in 
any of his Majesty’s Colonies or Plantations in America, from being de- 

6 Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, 1764-1767, p. 21. 

67For the petition of London merchants “ae North Carolina, see Acts of the Privy Council, 
Colonial Series, 1745-1766, p. 646. It should understood that the direct commerce of North 
Carolina with Great Britain in 1764 was quite trivial in contrast to that of Virginia. 

68 Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial Series, 1745-1766, pp. 627-628. It is of interest to note the 
Board of Trade made clear that — as the result of the experiments of Massachusetts Bay with bills 
of credit, which started toward the end of the seventeenth century—almost all the gold and silver 
in the province disappeared with the depreciation of the bills. When the colony adopted a hard 
money basis for its currency the situation was remedied. With reference to “the Fraud and Injustice” 
of legal tender bills of credit, the Board mentioned the effects of it, “where Debtors have been 
enabled to | eed their Debts with three or four Shillings in the Pound, merely by Majorities of Men 


.-.in the Assemblies, making New and large emissions of Paper Bills” (ibid., pp. 628-629). 
S]bid., pp. 623-631. 
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clared to be a legal Tender in Payments of Money; and to prevent the legal 
Tender of such bills as are now subsisting, from being prolonged beyond the 
Periods limited for calling in and sinking the same,” followed closely the 
language employed by the Board of Trade. However, it embodied two addi- 
tional clauses, one to the effect that nothing in the statute should extend to 
or alter the New England restraining act, and the other stating that nothing 
in it should be construed “to make any of the Bills now subsisting in any of 
the said Colonies a legal Tender.”” 

The legal-tender statute applying to all the colonies to the south of New 
England, was manifestly aimed particularly at conditions in Virginia. But 
it did not prevent further outcries from British creditors seeking to recover 
their money. On November 2, 1764, a petition drawn up by the merchants 
“trading in and to this Colony” was laid before the House of Burgesses, 
stressing the fact that they faced “the greatest Difficulties in recovering their 
just Debts, when after a long Credit they are under Necessity of bringing 
Suits for that Purpose.” Among the hindrances listed were inexcusable de- 
lays in court actions, the fraudulent pleading of payment made on protested 
bills of exchange, the failure of sheriffs to return writs against debtors after 
judgment had finally been obtained, and also the disposition of the county 
courts to aid debtors in setting “their Creditors at open Defiance” by so 
extending prison bounds that presumably imprisoned debtors could even 
purchase houses within their “prison” confines and safely conduct their 
business affairs. Before closing their petition the merchants declared that 
were they allowed, in order to secure their debts, “to take Bonds, with War- 
rant of Attorney, to confess Judgment thereon, which is the common Secur- 
ity in England, Ireland, and the English Dominions in America (this Colony 
only excepted) they humbly conceive nothing could so effectually con- 
tribute to retrieve the Credit which, in the present Circumstances of the 
Colony, they can neither give in their own Behalf or in that of their Con- 
stituents, without some such Security.” 

While it is clear that a basis existed for the complaints of the British mer- 
chants, it is equally apparent that an effort was being made by the General 
Assembly after 1764 to give creditors some relief from the more spurious 
methods employed by debtors to escape their obligations. In 1765, by an 
act of the General Assembly, prison bounds were fixed as an area not more 
than ten acres or less than five —surely not too restrictive on the “im- 


The act is 4 George III, c. 34, Statutes at Large (Eyre and Strahan), VII, 483-484. 
71The above petition is printed in the Journals of the House of Burgesses, 1761-1765, pp. 233-235. 
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prisoned” debtor;” in 1766 a law laid penalties upon those assisting in the 
escape of persons imprisoned for debt,” and in 1769 an act was finally 
passed which provided for a bond in favor of the creditor to be given to the 
sheriff for the payment of the debt—a security previously requested 
by the petitioning merchants. But these safeguards for British creditors 
did not insure the collection of the great bulk of their debts. Indeed, for 
many good reasons they did not care to push the great planters into bank- 
ruptcy, preferring rather to keep those obligations alive and at least receive 
interest upon them. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that the extent to which Virginians 
were influenced to support the War for American Independence by the 
hope of freeing themselves from the grip of British creditors will doubtless 
never be known. After the beginning of hostilities in 1775 there was cer- 
tainly opposition to the payment of debts. While under the terms of the 
Virginia Convention of 1775 a number of those born in Great Britain were 
permitted to return home from the colony, it was, however, only under the 
restriction that they should not be permitted to take with them any papers or 
books of accounts belonging to anyone at home.” As a recent writer has 
pointed out, these restrictions were rigidly carried out, and he adds: “The 
Convention did not mean for British merchants to retain evidence necessary 
for the collection of their Virginia accounts.”” It is also true that, after the 
news had reached America in 1783 of the signing of the peace preliminaries 
between the United States and Great Britain — embodying a clause that no 
lawful impediment should be placed in the way of British creditors seeking 
to obtain payment of debts owed by Americans before the outbreak of the 
war — George Mason wrote to Patrick Henry that a complaint had been 
voiced in his presence: “If we now have to pay the debts due to British 
merchants, what have we been fighting for all this while?”” In line with this 
position the citizens of Halifax County adopted a series of resolutions in the 
spring of 1783 denouncing the agreement entered into by the government 
of the Confederation of the United States for the “payment of debts con- 
tracted before the Revolution.” In the resolutions it was affirmed: 


72Hening, Statutes, VIII, 118-123. 
73Hening, Statutes, VIII, 240-241. 
4Hening, Statutes, VIII, 326-332. 
75The Proceedings of the Convention of Delegates for the Counties and Corporations in the 
Colony of Virginia...on the 20th of March, 1775...CRichmond, 1816), p. 77. 
. 76David John Mays, Edmund Pendleton, 1721-1803: A Biography (Cambridge, Mass., 1952), 
, 119. 
77George Mason to Patrick Henry, May 6, 1783, William Wirt Henry, Patrick Henry, Life, 
and Speeches (New York, 181), IL 187. 
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The debts of the British merchants are equally forfeited with their rights of property 
among us, and we can never consent that the good citizens of this state shall lay at the 
mercy of British creditors on account of such debts.” 


One point at least cannot escape the attention of the inquiring student. 
It is the surprising fact that in this most British of all colonies, Virginia, 
there was, with the outbreak of war, scarcely a loyalist to be found among 
the great planter group and scarcely a patriot among those established in the 
province as merchants.” It is also a fact that most of the private debts owed 
to British creditors were never paid and that various laws were passed be- 
tween 1777 and 1782 to relieve Virginia debtors from British claims.” 

Ultimately — after the negotiations, under terms of the Jay treaty of 1794 
by a joint commission concerned with American private debts owed to 
British subjects, had failed — the government of the United States was to 
agree in 1802 to liquidate all British private claims — calculated at £5,638,629 
sterling — against its citizens by the payment of £600,000 in three annual 
installments. The responsibility was thereupon to rest with the British gov- 
ernment for apportioning this sum among the multitude of British creditors. 
Only then was an end in sight to the great issue of planter debts that so long 
embittered the relations between Virginia planters and British merchants. 


78Virginia Gazette, or, The American Advertiser (Richmond), June 7, 1783. 

79Harrell, Loyalism in Virginia, pp. 179-180. 

89See Hening, Statutes, IX, 377-380; X, 66-70, 115-117; XI, 75; see also Harrell, Loyalism in 
Virginia, pp. 80-84, 123-127, 136-138, 143-151, 157-178. 

81“List of Claims presented to the Commissioners dealing with British Debts... ,” National 
Archives, Washington; see also International Adjudications, ed. J. B. Moore (New York, 1929- 
1936), III, 352. 
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THE TURNPIKE MOVEMENT IN VIRGINIA 
1816-1860 


by Rosert F, Hunter* 


Tue ante-bellum turnpike movement in the United States has been pre- 
sented by historians ordinarily as an appendage to the canal and railroad 
movements. Two reasons probably account for this: first, the relative un- 
importance of turnpikes as main lines of transport; and second, the scarcity 
of materials for an extended study. 

Many contemporaries underrated the importance of turnpikes. The spec- 
tacle of the railroad, or even the canal, blinded them to the workaday use- 
fulness of turnpikes, and it blinds historians still. 

Great Britain pioneered the way in providing better roads for the traveling 
public with the turnpike trusts. A committee of citizens in a particular 
locality were authorized to borrow money, have roads constructed, and collect 
tolls for their maintenance and the amortization of the debt. When the debt 
was paid, the trust was to stop collecting tolls and surrender the road to the 
public. In actual practice, the turnpike trust did not often fulfill its obliga- 
tions; instead, it became a vested interest, the trustees pocketing proceeds as 
if they were running a private company. 

In New England, the section of the United States first to import the Eng- 
lish turnpike system, the principle of user-support through the collection of 
tolls was adopted, but the principle of the trust, with the planned surrender 
of the road to the public, was not adopted. Instead, New Englanders char- 
tered private companies to do the work, so that the turnpike’s status as a 
money-making enterprise was to continue indefinitely. Private interests and 
the profit motive prevailed in New England, at least in theory.’ 

A paradox developed, however. While the English turnpike trust pock- 
eted tolls as profits until Parliament investigated and corrected the abuse, 
the New England system produced virtually no profits, and the roads con- 
structed, such as they were, mostly reverted to the public within a few 
decades. 

Virginia’s policy differed from New England’s mainly in one respect: in 
New England, the state left private enterprise to find its own funds, while 
in Virginia the state gave financial aid to the turnpike companies. Virginia 


“Dr. Hunter is associate professor of history at Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Virginia. 
1Edward C. Kirkland, Men, Cities, and Transportation: A Study in New England History, 
1820-1900 (Cambridge, 1948). 
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made no gesture in the direction of the English trust system, but instead 
adopted the principle of mixed enterprise, or state aid to private enterprise. 
Henry St. George Tucker felt that private entrepreneurs would introduce 
into the internal improvements program such inherent virtues as “cautious 
Sagacity, persevering industry, and increasing vigilance,” while the state's 
financial aid would be a “moderate insurance against Joss to private adven- 
turers, who are expected to be attracted to all such enterprises by the hope 
of gain.” 

Materials for thorough study of the turnpike movement in Virginia have 
been collected and preserved with care. Turnpike companies were required 
to submit annual reports to the state government,’ and the letters that ac- 
companied these reports expanded their content far beyond the bare bones 
of financial statements. In addition to official reports, some six thousand 
manuscript petitions to the General Assembly provide insight into the 
thoughts and feelings of ordinary people about their transportation problems. 

Early in 1816, when New York and Pennsylvania were showing signs of 
renewed interest in the western trade, the Virginia General Assembly passed 
an act (February 5, 1816) which created a Fund for Internal Improvement, 
and a Board of Public Works to administer the fund. 

The Virginia Board of Public Works was composed of thirteen members: 
the governor, the treasurer, the attorney-general, and ten citizens (three 
from west of the Alleghanies, two from the Valley, three from the Piedmont, 
and two from Tidewater). The ten elected members were chosen annually 
by a joint ballot in the two houses of the Assembly. As for their powers, the 
act said, “The president and directors of the board of public works shall be 
. .. authorized to subscribe in behalf of the Commonwealth, to such public 
works, as the General Assembly may, from time to time, agree to patronize.”* 
The General Assembly clearly had no intention of letting the reins out of its 
hands. For those enterprises it favored, the state would subscribe to two- 
fifths of the authorized capital stock. In the 1830’s, the state’s share was 
increased to three-fifths. 

The Fund for Internal Improvement was inadequate. It was composed 
of the shares owned by the state in the few internal improvement companies 
already started by private entrepreneurs, plus the state’s shares in the Bank 
of Virginia and the Farmers’ Bank of Virginia. This capital fund of less than 


2Joseph Dorfman, The Economic Mind in American Civilization, 1606-1918 (New York, 
1946), I, 379. 

3Annual Report of the Board of Public Works to the General Assembly of Virginia . .. Rich- 
mond, 1817-1861). 

*Revised Code of the Laws of Virginia, ...ed. B, W. Leigh (Richmond, 1819), II, 203. 
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$1,500,000 produced an income of around $115,000 annually (7.7 percent), 
far too small an amount to enable the Board to accomplish much. 

A year later, the General Assembly passed the General Turnpike Law 
(February 7, 1817), designed to guide the Board of Public Works in its 
dealings with turnpike companies. It was long and detailed, regulating such 
things as the chartering of companies, the exercise of eminent domain and 
the assessment of damages, the width, grades, and surfacing of turnpikes, 
the weight of loads, width of wheels, tollgates and rates of toll, remedies 
against non-payers, and so on. Probably the most important provision, from 
the viewpoint of the operating company, was one which provided that if the 
road should be in bad repair, the local county court could order the tollgates 
thrown open to the public until satisfactory repairs were made. 

After securing its charter from the state, the first problem of the turnpike 
company, and often the last, was to secure funds from private investors. 
(Less than thirty percent of 647 chartered companies ever went into busi- 
ness.) According to law, not a dollar of state money was to be paid to a 
turnpike company until twenty percent of the private portion had been 
actually paid. This was not an easy proposition in a state in which the largest 
capitalists were tobacco planters, land-poor and slave-poor, with a long- 
ingrained habit of investing any surplus in either more land or more slaves. 
Private capital was nowhere abundant for investment in turnpikes, 

The shift of the proportion of state support for private companies from 
two-fifths to three-fifths is difficult to trace. Probably the 
tion of the James River Company in the 1830's provided the precedent. The 
first James River Company, organized in 1785, Pad failed as a private enter- 
prise, and in 1820 the state took it over. In 1832 the state gave it up and 
reorganized it a second time as a private enterprise, renaming it the James 
River and Kanawha Company, and authorizing it to have a capital stock of 
$5,000,000, of which the state agreed to subscribe for $2,000,000. During 
the next three years, private subscribers put up only $1,500,000. In 1835 
the state increased its subscription to $3,000,000, which succeeded in bring- 
ing in from private investors the remaining $500,000. This was ae: | 
the precedent for the Assembly's granting a three-fifths subscription to the 
Valley Turnpike in 1838. There were some turnpike companies that re- 
ceived only two-fifths from the state after 1838, but their number dwindled, 
and the three-fifths rule gradually became standard. The same pattern char- 
acterized Virginia railroad legislation.§ 


5Wayland Fuller Dunaway, History of the James River and Kanawha Company (New York, 
1922), pp. 90-121. , 

6Milton S. Heath, “Public Cooperation in Railroad Construction in the Southern United States 
to 1861,” (Unpublished dissertation, Harvard University, 1937), p- 316. 
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Before 1831 the state borrowed funds for only one work of internal im- 
provement: the James River Canal. Beginning with the incorporation of 
the Northwestern Turnpike Road’ in 1831, the Old Dominion went deeply 
into debt for roads, canals, and railroads. The path to indebtedness sloped 
gradually downward from 1831 to 1838, then alternately plunged and 
leveled off, until by 1860 the state owed around $34,000,000 for such public 
works. Some of these were purely state projects, in which no private capital 
was invested. Others were mixed projects, in the established pattern. Rail- 
roads absorbed most of the borrowed money, while canals and turnpikes came 
in for a poor second and much poorer third place. But the turnpike move- 
ment was invigorated by the new policy, and the state did invest around 
$6,000,000 in toll roads. 


The turnpike builders usually began to make the dirt fly before they had 
determined where all the money needed would come from. Often their 
funds were only half-collected, and just as often their roads were only half- 
built. The best engineering standards in road construction, developed first 
in France and England, were exacting enough to demand considerable train- 
ing. Virginia turnpikes were not often built by trained engineers, however; 
most of them were built by amateurs, who applied their own notions to the 
work. The Board of Public Works did concern itself with the job of trans- 
mitting to these amateurs as much expert knowledge as possible, and for that 
purpose used an official known as the Principal Engineer. The most com- 
petent person to fill this office, Claudius Crozet, expended an immense 
amount of time and energy in attempting to educate the amateur road 
builder, often a frustrating task. 

Locating the line of the road was a job that called for much skill, par- 
ticularly in rough terrain. The shortest possible line would climb hills and 
plunge into valleys at impossible grades, while the most level line would 
wander around too much, increasing the distance excessively. Crozet re- 
marked upon examining the Lexington and Covington Turnpike that it was 
a shame such skill in road making had not been used on a better location. 
The amateur road builders were concerned more about the surface, and 
failed to realize the importance of the preliminary operations. Criticizing 
the Ashby’s Gap Turnpike, Crozet remarked: 


Its grade in places is very considerable; the stones are generally too large, and the 
carriage way is frequently too narrow. The two last defects may be easily remedied; the 


7Sometimes incorrectly styled the Northwestern Turnpike Company, this long turnpike (Win- 
chester to Parkersburg) was owned and operated entirely by the state. This was also true of the 
Staunton and Readius Turnpike and the Southwestern Turnpike. 
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first would require a change of location; or, in other words, a new road. This is again 
produced by the general error of aiming at making straight roads.® 


The services of the Principal Engineer to private turnpike companies did 
not end with the survey and location. If the company wished, he would 
draw up specifications on every detail of construction, which the company 
officials could expect their contractors to follow. During and after con- 
struction, the Principal Engineer would inspect for faithfulness to his in- 
structions, and he was often disappointed. There was nothing in the law 
that required a turnpike company to follow his specifications. 

It was a matter of long-standing habit, developed during the colonial 
period, for road legislation to specify certain details of construction, especially 
the width, and occasionally the surfacing (to the extent of requiring all or at 
least most of the stumps to be cleared from the roadway). The general 
turnpike law of 1817 required an eighteen-foot road in a sixty-foot roadway, 
but since the legislature often allowed exceptions to this, it was not a uni- 
form rule. 

Nineteenth-century engineers, not only in Virginia but elsewhere, were 
much concerned with the problem of grades. But if the engineers were 
concerned, the amateurs who did most of the construction gave them too 


little thought. Crozet was constantly complaining to the Board of Public 
Works about their ignoring his recommended locations, and sacrificing 
easier grades for straighter lines. The General Turnpike Law of 1817 did not 
mention grades, probably because the Assembly’s practice was to prescribe 
the maximum allowable grade in the case of every road it authorized, and it 
continued to do so in the case of every turnpike company it chartered. Com- 
menting on the Staunton and James River Turnpike in 1828, Crozet wrote: 


Considering what slight reasons frequently induce the increase of the grade of a road, 
sometimes by as much as one degree or over, it would seem that the influence of one 
degree on the draught of horses, and on the preservation of roads, is not generally appre- 
ciated by those who locate them; and yet, even on a good turnpike, the load of a waggon 
may be made at least 100 lbs more per horse up an ascent of 4 degrees than along one of 
5 degrees. ... While five degrees is generally proposed as a limit, it is usually assumed, 
at once, as an eligible graduation.9 


Careful study of the turnpike company reports indicates that a grade of 
three and a half degrees was a rarity in actual practice, four was considered 


8Annual Report of the Board of Public Works, 1829, XIII, in The Eleventh, Twelfth and 
Thirteenth Annual Reports of the Board of Public Works ... (Richmond, 1829), p. 515. 


9Annual Reports of the Board of Public Works, 1828, XII, in The Eleventh, Twelfth and 
Thirteenth Annual Reports ..., pp. 335-336. 
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good by turnpike officials, five was considered normal, and grades often ex- 
ceeded five degrees, sometimes by a great deal. 

Any type of road surfacing, whether it be the modern concrete or bitumin- 
ous compounds, or the historic MacAdam or Telford, performs two func- 
tions: to substitute a longer-lasting, smoother surface for the natural earth; 
and not quite so obviously, to protect the road bed from erosion. From the 
point of view of the engineer, the latter function is the more important. 

Certainly the turnpike movement in Virginia (and probably the turnpike 
movement in the United States) should not be thought of as the means by 
which the Macadamized road became ubiquitous. Most of the toll-charging 
Virginia turnpikes were nothing more than earth roads. Therefore, an im- 
portant problem of the road-maker was to find ways and means for making 
the earth road as good as it might be made, by giving proper attention to 
grades, drainage, and shape of surface, as well as to surfacing materials. 
Engineers in Virginia, Crozet in particular, seem to have given less thought 
to problems of surfacing than to other aspects of road construction. 

If any problem of turnpike administration was more important than 
proper construction, it was proper maintenance. Even before construction 
was complete, the agents of destruction were at work: weather and traffic. 
Weather was the worse enemy. Let a road be built, but never opened to 
traffic, and nature would destroy it more rapidly than if it were traveled. 

Throughout the nineteenth century the public roads were maintained by 
statute labor, or the corvée system, but turnpikes were not. Turnpikes were 
supposed to be maintained by receipts from tolls, and were therefore not 
eligible for statute labor. However, this distinction was not clear at first, and 
at least one early turnpike, the Little River CAldie to Alexandria) did receive 
the benefit of statute labor for a time.” For the success of the turnpike move- 
ment, it was just as well that turnpike companies did not have the privilege 
of the use of statute labor, for it was notoriously inefficient. 

With the corvée system closed to them by law, and slave labor nearly so by 
economic considerations, almost all companies used some form of the con- 
tract system for maintenance. Many variations were possible, and most com- 
panies experimented with a succession of them in an attempt to reduce 
maintenance costs. During the depression of the 1840's, many turnpike 
companies found that their maintenance costs were higher than their annual 
incomes. One solution for this dilemma, used by many turnpikes, was toll- 
farming. Let the maintenance contractor do not only his usual work, but 


10Samuel Shepherd, ed., Statutes at Large of Virginia, ... (Richmond, 1835-1836), II, 386. 
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collect the tolls as well, and keep all he received for his labor. Farming out 
the tolls would amount to admitting the road was a failure as a business 
project, but at least a service would be performed for the public in keeping 
the road open, and perhaps when times were better, the company could 
return to the old system. 

The general turnpike law went through the motions of establishing definite, 
prescribed tolls; actually, the law on this subject did not mean very much. 
Variations could be expected, and variations were the rule. Many turnpike 
companies made annual contracts with individual tollpayers, who used the 
road enough to warrant such an arrangement, apparently on the basis of 
individual bargaining. 

Complaints from tollpayers against what they considered the injustice of 
having to pay tolls at all were commonplace. As turnpike officials were 
harassed by complaints, so also was the General Assembly petitioned inces- 
santly for relief from such “injustice.” 

According to the general turnpike law, tollgates were supposed to be placed 
at intervals of no less than five miles. Public opinion apparently forced the 
abandonment of the five-mile rule and the substitution of a ten-mile rule 
within a short time, in conformity with what had come to be standard 
practice in other states. The law itself was never changed, but the law and 
actual practice differed, for ten miles was standard. Precise intervals of 
ten miles were of course impracticable, for tollgates had to be located in 
strategic spots relatively difficult to avoid, such as river crossings, mountain 
passes, country stores, or the approaches to towns. 

The president of the Valley Turnpike once admitted to the Board of 
Public Works that evasion of tolls was the most difficult and persistent 
problem faced by turnpike officials. He wrote, “There is an unconquerable 
aversion to paying tolls, notwithstanding the many advantages the road 
affords, to say nothing about the increased value it has and will continue to 
give to real estate, which must be acknowledged by every reflecting mind.”" 

Every turnpike company had its share of irate tollpayers who could and 
did use the turnpike law of 1817 to make trouble. Superintendent William 
Cox of the Cumberland Gap and Price’s Turnpike Road complained that 
the legal facilities for forcing gates open were too easily employed. “A com- 
plainant knows very well what justice of the peace in his neighborhood 
entertains prejudices on the subject,” he wrote, “and this justice knows just 
as well what freeholders sympathise with himself and complainant, and for 


11Annual Report of the Board of Public Works, 1847, XXXII, in The Thirty-second and Thirty- 
third Annual Reports... (Richmond, 1849), pp. 196-197. 
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this reason must be selected to examine the road; and what their report may 
be no one need to doubt.” 

Most turnpike officials in Virginia were in the habit of throwing open the 
gates voluntarily when the condition of the road became bad. Such action 
precluded the appointing of investigating commissioners by the county court. 
It was partly to save themselves from public embarrassment that officials did 
this, but probably more important, such action left them free to close the 
gates once more and resume the collection of tolls on their own initiative. 

There were many critics of the toll system who believed that its inherent 
defects were so overwhelming that it deserved to be discarded. As might be 
expected, Crozet was one of these. During the summer of 1842, he had 
been engaged in surveying the location or inspecting the construction of a 
number of turnpikes in the western and southwestern parts of the state. He 
felt that there was a need for each of these roads, but he could not refrain 
from commenting: 

I firmly believe that another system will have to be introduced to maintain them, than 
the collection of tolls. ...In proportion as a country becomes settled, new parallel roads 
are opened, which lessen the revenue of old ones. The main turnpikes besides become 
the recipient of a multiplicity of common roads, which are industriously made with a 
view of shunning the gates; so that repeated expenses are incurred in changing their 
locations, buying new lots and building houses, and what with these causes, the evasion 
of tolls, the difficulty of securing responsible collectors and the expense of collecting, but 
little is finally obtained for the roads; which must, in the end, either be kept in bad order 
or sustained from private or public contributions. 


The main reason for the decline of turnpikes in Virginia and elsewhere 
was that they were inherently unsuited for profitable private enterprise. 
There was only one turnpike in Virginia that went into operation early and 
made money consistently throughout the period — the Little River Turn- 
pike, located at the apex of a funnel leading into Washington. As for the 
rest of them, with few exceptions they were remarkably unprofitable. But 
turnpikes themselves were not an economic waste; they were merely un- 
profitable. The community benefited from a lessening of transportation 
costs — on the better turnpikes — and an increase of land values to an amount 
that was probably more than the money investment in turnpikes. The belief 
that roads were adaptable to private enterprise led simply to confusion. 
There existed side by side free public roads and private toll roads, of a quality 


12Annual Report of the Board of Public Works, 1845, XXIX, in The Twenty-eighth and Twenty- 
ninth Annual Reports ... (Richmond, 1845), pp. 451-453- 

13Annual Report of the Board of Public Works, 1843, XXVII, in The Twenty-sixth and Twenty- 
seventh Reports ... (Richmond, 1843), pp. 569-570. 
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that was in most cases indistinguishable. The public probably felt little 
remorse in by-passing the tollgates via the “shunpikes.” 

The extent to which political considerations affected the welfare of any 
one turnpike, let alone all of them, cannot be determined. Yet the effects of 
the changing political climate in Virginia upon internal improvements gen- 
erally, and upon turnpikes in particular, can be glimpsed occasionally. 

The Virginia turnpike movement developed under the state constitution 
of 1776. The political conditions derived from it which had most relevance 
to turnpikes were two: in state politics, a dominant General Assembly; and 
in county politics, a dominant county court. Both of these were lacking in 
enthusiasm for internal improvements. 

Between 1776 and 1815, external difficulties held any movement for con- 
stitutional reform in check. After 1815, this movement was characterized 
by the growth of sectional issues between eastern and western Virginia. In- 
ternal improvements were probably the most important, although there were 
other issues. Westerners agitated for more liberal banking laws throughout 
the period to 1860. Tariff protection was more vital to Wheeling than to 
other communities, although it was generally favored by the western counties. 
Most of the demands for free public schools came from western counties, 
where there was little money for private education. Slavery was not exactly 
a sectional issue before the early thirties, but it became important after that 
time. 

The brilliant assembly of political lights who gathered in Richmond in 
1829 to rewrite the constitution accomplished more in the field of oratory 
than in constitution-making. By outward appearances, reapportionment of 
representation in the General Assembly was the most important issue, but 
westerners wanted weightier representation for a concrete purpose. They 
wanted access to markets, and state action appeared the surest way to obtain it. 

Just as predictions of the “irrepressible conflict” can be found in abun- 
dance in writings that long antedated the event, plentiful also were predic- 
tions that the western counties would split off as a separate state, long before 
1862. There was dismemberment talk before and during the 1829 conven- 
tion. It was renewed soon after the adoption of the new constitution in 
1830, and used persistently as a weapon with which to belabor easterners. 
In 1832, for example, an anonymous writer from some western county who 
called himself “Blue Ridge” wrote to the editors of the Scottsville Aurora 
and predicted that if Baltimore should succeed in tapping the Trans-Alle- 
ghany with her railroad, 
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.++all the back country which Richmond might get will be cut off forever. ... The 
rich surplus which is as it were dammed up in the west, would all flow off smoothly to 
Baltimore. But the loss of the trade would not be all — break off the connection which 
now exists between eastern and western Virginia, and we may look speedily for a separa- 
tion of the State. For what use would we then have for eastern delegation? . . . 

Let us make a few more calls upon the Legislature, and if it is still as deaf as the 
adder, why let us untie our hands, break the straw bands, and do something... help us 
to get across the mountains, give us something to improve our roads, and you will bind 
us to you by a tie never to be broken.!* 


The legislative session of 1837-1838 produced the liveliest debate on, 
and perhaps the most thorough analysis of internal improvements in the 
records of the General Assembly. Probably inspired by the successful re- 
organization of the James River and Kanawha Company, the advocates of a 
system of internal improvements introduced in the House of Delegates an 
omnibus bill, proposing the expenditure of over $8,500,000 upon a number 
of selected improvements. The basic pattern of Virginia’s internal improve- 
ments appropriations can be seen clearly in this bill: the big money went for 
the eastern railroads, the James River interests being properly appeased 
Cwith $3,000,000), and a scattering of the leavings ($315,000) went to the 
western counties for roads and turnpikes. 

The debate on this complex bill initiated a reéxamination of Virginia’s 
entire internal improvements program from its beginnings. Alexander H. H. 
Stuart took the occasion to criticize the principle of mixed enterprise, ob- 
serving that: “It leads to useless, profuse, and unprofitable expenditures of 
public money . . . if it is not arrested, it will inevitably land this common- 
wealth in irretrievable bankruptcy.” 

Only one man from the eastern lowland counties advocated appropriations 
for public works: Joseph Segar of Northampton County, a true liberal who 
saw Clearly the needs of his state and spoke eloquently. He waved aside 
private enterprise as a means of developing a general system, and mixed 
enterprise along with it. There were a few examples of successful lines 
built by private entrepreneurs, he admitted, but Virginia should not, he 
argued, 

... expect a system from this source — one that will lead to a general development of 
the resources of the State . .. few individuals are willing to make any investment that 
does not make an immediate return. . . . Capitalists like no interregnum... . If we wait 
for the tardy operation of the joint stock principle, we shall be fifty years hence precisely 
where we now are....In 1816, we adopted this policy of two-fifths by the State, and 


14Richmond Whig, March 19, 1832. 
15Staunton Spectator and General Advertiser, March 3, 1838. 
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three-fifths by individuals; and now, in 1838, we are not much beyond the point at 
which we started twenty-two years ago.'6 


The General Improvements Bill lost by a vote of 64 to 56 in the House 
of Delegates. Friends of the bill were determined to salvage what they could 
of it, and succeeded in getting reconsideration of the Lynchburg and Tennes- 
see Railroad, the Staunton and Parkersburg Turnpike, and the Valley Turn- 
pike. Segar, under attack on the ground that this was a logrolling scheme, 
defended it tellingly: 


If lines had been selected which were not deserving of the patronage of the State, then 
the charge of log-rolling, in its worse sense, might have been properly made. But the 
truth is, that each work recommended by the committee, will stand the test of separate 
consideration. But I have not . . . so much horror of log-rolling as some gentlemen on this 
floor. A great system was never yet carried without it. New York found it necessary to 
commence simultaneously the Erie and Champlain Canals; and Pennsylvania had to 
overspread the face of her territory with lines for rail roads and canals. ...She paid, 
perhaps, five or six millions as a premium for a system—It was true policy, and Virginia 


would profit by copying her example.!” 


The General Assembly provided for the Valley Turnpike and the Staun- 
ton and Parkersburg Turnpike, but shelved the Lynchburg and Tennessee 
Railroad. Their motives are difficult to document, but were probably related 
to the Constitution of 1830. The Valley had aligned itself with the East in 
ratifying this Constitution, which imposed a moral obligation upon the East 
to support Valley interests, at least when they did not conflict with its own. 
The Valley’s demands for a railroad (the Staunton and Potomac) now 
tended to be silenced with a state-financed macadamized turnpike. As for 
the Southwest, their widely supported demand for a railroad did not even 
produce the compensation of a turnpike. Unlike the Valley, the Southwest 
had voted heavily against ratification of the Constitution of 1830. 

The Virginia constitutional convention of 1850-1851 did not contain the 
brilliant luminaries of the 1829 convention, but it at least established a 
better balanced and more democratic government. The most difficult issue in 
the calling of the convention was the basis of representation (white versus 
mixed), and the West had agreed to the mixed basis. Western representa- 
tives had no intention of conceding again on this issue, when it came to re- 
apportioning seats in the legislature itself. The outcome in the constitution 
was a compromise: a House of Delegates on the white basis, dominated by 
the West; and a Senate on the mixed basis, dominated by the East. 


16Richmond Whig, April 10, 1838. 
17Richmond Whig, April 17, 1838. 
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The Constitution of 1851 ushered in an era of good feelings that proved 
to be merely temporary, and the failure of the Compromise of 1850 to solve 
the problem of the extension of slavery into the territories was paralleled by 
the failure of the Virginia Constitution of 1851 to solve the problem of the 
extension of internal improvements into the Trans-Alleghany counties. 

When the break separating West Virginia from Virginia finally came, 
following the secession crisis and the outbreak of war, it was Wheeling that 
took the initiative. The antipathy felt by Richmond toward the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad is well known, and to a degree, understandable. What is 
more difficult to understand is Richmond's persistent refusal to compete with 
Maryland by binding Wheeling to Virginia. 

The West Virginia leaders of the Civil War period, and the generation 
that followed them, felt strongly that the Trans-Alleghany counties were 
inexcusably slighted in Virginia’s internal improvements program. They 
believed that the General Assembly of the late 1840's, attempting to make 
the citizens of Trans-Alleghany believe they were doing great things for 
them, voted thousands for western turnpikes while they voted millions for 
eastern railroads. They believed that the Assembly of the 1850’s, despite the 
winning of the House of Delegates by the West, was handicapped by the 
East’s retention of the Senate; and although the Assembly had finally ori- 


ented the state’s internal improvements program in the right direction after 
1855, its accomplishments were too little and too late. The record appears 
to justify them. 
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ABEL P. UPSHUR AND THE NAVY AS AN 
INSTRUMENT OF FOREIGN POLICY 


by Craupe H. 


TuE tense political situation of many months in the United States came to 
a dramatic climax in September 1841. President John Tyler vetoed for the 
second time a bank bill on which the Whig majority in Congress had set its 
heart. Two days after the veto message was sent to the Hill, every member 
of the Cabinet except Secretary of State Daniel Webster resigned. But the 
President was prepared for this wholesale exodus of advisors, and new ap- 
pointments were ready for Senate confirmation almost within hours. Most 
controversial of these was the new Secretary of the Navy, Judge Abel P. 
Upshur, of Virginia, whom many believed had had a part in the preparation 
of the veto messages and in the formation of the new cabinet.’ 

Whig editors generally regarded him as typical of the extreme state-rights, 
pro-slavery group of Virginians, long on abstractionist philosophy and oratory 
but short on what was regarded as true national sentiments. Democratic 
editors were hesitant to do more than repeat the statement that those who 
had known Upshur in Virginia attested to his ability. Several editors were 
so hostile as to contend that by choosing a man like Upshur the President 
was guilty of treason. Upshur was known to have supported nullification 
and to have written that the doctrine of secession was constitutional. In the 
event of a war, he might be expected to use his control over the nation’s first 
line of defense to gain Southern independence.’ 

Yet, in less than a year and a half, this same man had gained a deserved 
national reputation as a reformer, had awakened the public from its long 
lethargy regarding its navy, and had been recognized as an extremely able 
administrator. He had, as one editor put it, “swept over the entire field of 
naval service with no stinted hand;” and, at least temporarily, had converted 


*Dr. Hall is associate professor of history at the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas. 

IW. L. Marcy to G. W. Newell, August 29, 1841, Marcy Papers, Library of Congress; Reverdy 
Johnson to J. J. Crittenden, August 30, 1841, Crittenden Papers, Library of Congress; Lynchburg 
Virginian, September 2, 9, 16, 1841; Richmond Whig, August 31, September 3, 7, 1841; National 
Intelligencer, September 14, 1841; New York Tribune, Septenier 6, 1841; Philadelphia North 
American, September 11, 1841. 

2This summary is based on editorial comments in the following newspapers in September and 
October 1841: Boston Post, Charleston Courier, Lowell (Mass.) Courier, Lynchburg Virginian, 
New York Evening Post, New York Morning Courier and Enquirer, New York Tribune, Norfolk 
American Beacon, Richmond Compiler, Richmond Enquirer, Richmond Whig, Washington, D. C., 
Madisonian, the National Intelligencer, and in the Army and Navy Chronicle. The most critical 
was the New York Morning Courier and Enquirer, September 29, October 1, 21, 1841. 
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Congress from a niggardly concern for “retrenchment” to a concern for 
security. Even the editor who had attacked Upshur in the beginning as a 
threat to the nation’s security was soon hoping that he would not consider 
resigning his post to accept another, for “no such misfortune should await 
the right arm of our national defense.”> And the Senate which had shown 
so little enthusiasm in confirming him as Secretary of the Navy would in 
January 1844, approve, without opposition, his recess appointment as Secre- 
tary of State. Such confirmations were not at all usual, since four of Presi- 
dent Tyler's cabinet nominations had already been summarily rejected.* 

Certainly, only a few individuals who had known Abel P. Upshur for 
many years would have predicted for him such success in national office. 
For one whose previous political experience had been exclusively in state 
affairs as a legislator and a leader in the Constitutional Convention of 1829- 
1830, and for the past fifteen years a judge of the General Court, Upshur 
could scarcely have taken the office at a more challenging time. 

From the standpoint of domestic politics, he was entering an administra- 
tion which had just been repudiated by its party majority in Congress, and 
which could count only occasionally upon help from the Democratic minor- 
ity. Furthermore, the administration possessed no organized support in the 
country. Against such political obstacles, the chances of even modest achieve- 
ments seemed small. 

From the standpoint of the Navy itself, Upshur would soon discover that 
for twenty years it had received “little more than a stepmother’s care,” and 
was suffering from Congressional neglect, backward-looking management, 
low morale and dissension among the officers, and a lack of ideas and 
imagination.° 

From the standpoint of foreign relations, war with England seemed 
probable as a consequence of many issues which had built up popular pres- 
sures in the United States and in England. There was the long-standing 
dispute over the Maine boundary; there was British resentment over the 
McLeod case and over repudiation by some of the states of their debts; there 
was likely to be a struggle for the possession of Oregon; and there were dis- 
quieting reports that Britain might acquire California, as well as check any 


3Richmond Whig, December 16, 1841; New York Morning Courier and Enquirer, December 18, 
1841; New York World, December 17, 1842; National Intelligencer, February 21, 1843. 

4Journal of the Executive Proceedings of the Senate of the United States (Washington, 1887), 
V, 443, VI, 206; National Intelligencer, January 4, 1844. 

5A convenient summary of the condition of the Navy in 1841 may be found in Harold and 
Margaret Sprout, Rise of American Naval Power, 1776-1918 (Princeton, 1939), Chapter 7. E 
cially modes were articles by Lieutenant Matthew Fontaine Maury, “Our Navy: Scraps from the 
Lucky Bag,” Southern Literary Messenger, VI (April 1840), 233-240; CMay 1840), 305-320; 
(December 1840), 785-800; VII (January 1841), 2-25; (May-June 1841), 345-379. 
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efforts to bring about the annexation of Texas. Any one of these issues might 
culminate in war. Under such circumstances the nation’s first line of de- 
fense — the Navy — required daring leadership. This Upshur soon furnished. 

Throughout his first months in office, Upshur was at the Department 
every day. As one reporter noted, he arrived before the clerks had had time 
to stir up a fire and he worked long after they had gone home. Every day 
included long conferences with members of the Board of Commissioners, 
with Colonel Archibald Henderson, Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
with Captain Beverley Kennon and Lieutenant Matthew Fontaine Maury, 
both old personal friends, and with Captains Charles Stewart and Thomas ap 
Catesby Jones, both shortly to assume command of squadrons.® 

Upshur submitted a report to Congress in December 1841, which gained 
for him a national reputation almost overnight, and which along with others 
to follow in the next year and a half even the most hostile critics of a few 
months back now applauded. These reports set the stage for numerous 
reforms leading to the building of an efficient navy which Upshur believed 
could be used effectively as an instrument of foreign policy. Although often 
“startling,” the reports were factual expositions of the conditions and wants 
of the Navy. As Horace Greeley of the New York Tribune conceded, they 
were in “striking contrast to the tame and negative papers” which had for 
years been presented.’ 

Quickly disgusted with the Navy’s tedious and antiquated administrative 
system which his predecessors had tolerated, but which he privately described 
as a “mess,” one of Upshur’s first proposals was for a complete reorganiza- 
tion of the Department. A bill, drafted by the Secretary himself — this was 
not the usual procedure — was submitted to the House Committee on Naval 
Affairs early in 1842. The reorganization was designed to permit the Secre- 
tary to exercise a more vigilant, intelligent supervision over all naval opera- 
tions without burdening him with petty details.* 

After months of debate Congress provided for only a partial reorganiza- 
tion of naval administration, but the essential parts of Upshur’s bill were 
passed and all other major provisions in the Secretary’s original proposal 
would in time be enacted into law. The Board of Navy Commissioners was 


6Department of the Navy, General Letter Book No. 29; Letters to Officers, Ships of War, XXXI- 
XXXII, National Archives; “Judge Abel P. Upshur, Secretary of the Navy of the United States,” 
Southern Literary Messenger, VII (December 1841), 865-873; Army and Navy Chronicle, October 
14, 1841; Lowell Courier, January 6, 1842; Ann Royall describes an interview with Upshur in 
The Huntress, November 6, 1841. 

7New York Tribune, December 17, 1841; Norfolk American Beacon, December 23, 1841. 

8Upshur to N. B. Tucker, October 21, 30, December 23, 1841, Tucker-Coleman Papers, 
Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., Williamsburg, Va.; Leonard D. White, The Jacksonians: A Study in 
Administrative History, 1829-1861 (New York, 1954), pp. 216-219. 
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abolished, and in its place five bureaus were set up, each headed by a Cap- 
tain, responsible directly to the Secretary. These were the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks; the Bureau of Construction, Repairs and Equipment; the Bureau 
of Ordnance and Hydrography; the Bureau of Provisions and Clothing; and 
the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. A separate staff was provided for the 
Office of the Secretary. The requests for a separate Bureau of Personnel and 
for a Judge Advocate General’s Office were turned down by the House.* 

While Upshur hoped that these and other modifications might be made, 
he was convinced that the new system was more economical, more efficient, 
and so flexible that it could be expanded without appreciable loss of 
efficiency.” 

Another major recommendation was less popular, especially in the House. 
Upshur urged an immediate increase in the size of the Navy with the ulti- 
mate objective of making it a force one-half the size of the Navy of Great 
Britain. This would necessitate an increase in naval appropriations of almost 
fifty percent over the previous year. Upshur naturally insisted that “nothing 
had been asked for which was not necessary,” and declared his department 
would be run economically. But, he added, the “saving which exposes the 
country in a defenseless condition to hostile attacks will not be recommended 
by me.” It was an “unpleasant truth” that an efficient navy of adequate size 
could not be built and properly maintained without considerable expense." 

While recognizing that some “favorable changes” in foreign relations had 
occurred in recent weeks, he warned of the danger of diverting attention 
from the needs of defense merely because diplomatic talks were in progress. 
The demands of long-range security made it mandatory that Congress, as 
he put it, “cherish our naval power — not as an institution of a day or of a 
year — not as a subject we can lay aside and take up again whenever we 
please, as the policy or the caprice of the moment may dictate; but as a great 
and permanent institution worthy of a great people . . . an institution worthy 
to be maintained in the spirit of a liberal, comprehensive and stable policy.” 

To the economy advocates firmly entrenched in the House, the Secretary 
pointed out that, in his view, “the wealth of a nation does not consist in the 
quantity of gold it may have in the treasury; the economy of a nation is not 
shown only in the smallness of its expenditures. It is rich only insofar as it 
applies the public money to uses more valuable to the people than the money 


9Committee Report No. 157, House Document No. 167, Congressional Globe, 27th Congress, 
2d Session, pp. 222, 526; Statutes-at-Large (Boston, 1848), V, 579-581. The National Intelli- 
gencer, September 7, 1842, provided a detailed analysis of the changes. 

10Congressional Globe, 27th Congress, 3d Session, Appendix, pp. 38-44. 

11Senate Document No. 1, 27th Congress, 2d Session, pp. 388-456. 
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itself. ... Nine-tenths of the appropriations of the Navy are paid back to 
our own people for materials, labor and subsistence. It is thus put into 
circulation, paying debts, supplying wants, and sustaining credit. The ex- 
penses of the Navy, therefore, are not to be considered a dead tax upon the 
treasury.” 

Such a plea did not diminish the criticism of “big spending.” The attacks 
made on Upshur’s estimates were sharp and sometimes even personal. 

John Quincy Adams, suspicious of Upshur’s motives, viewed the requests 
as “absurd extravagances” — wanted because war was wanted — war with 
Mexico for the annexation of Texas “to promote the staple article of Vir- 
ginia manufacture.” 

Others, less cynical, advocated reform but opposed, what they termed, 
ideas of a “grand and magnificent” navy. Such a force was inconsistent with 
“Republican simplicity” and an enemy to their existence as a free people. 

Westerners deplored the fact that Upshur wanted to spend hundreds of 
thousands of dollars on foolish experiments with steam frigates when the 
money could best be spent on rivers and harbors on the Ohio and the Mis- 
sissippi. A few argued that while a small navy might have been necessary in 
the past, none was needed now, for the age of war was past. This was the age 
of money, and the world could not be kicked into war.” 

Upshur was never quite able to understand such arguments. As he retorted 
on one occasion, how could members of Congress, aware of the “delicate 
and precarious” nature of our foreign relations, “look the women of the 
country in the face” when their only concern is in “calculating the pence 
and the farthings which it will cost to defend them.” 

But his own arguments were not without effect. The “retrenchment 
razor” was at least dulled. The final appropriations made by Congress in 
1842, while a million less than needed, were the largest hitherto made in 
time of peace. 

Several first-class frigates, one of them under construction for almost 
twenty years, were rushed to completion by 1843, and construction was 
commenced on six sloops. Most of the new ships, however, might be con- 
sidered experimental. It was Upshur’s belief that a great part of the fleet 


12Senate Document No. 1, 27th Congress, 3d Session, pp. 535-554. 

13For the views of J. Q. Adams see National Intelligencer, November 5, 1842, and C. F. Adams, 
ed., Memoirs of John Quincy Adams (Philadelphia, 1874-1877), XI, 277-278. For the “personal” 
attack see Congressional Globe, 27th Congress, 2d Session, p. 182; National Intelligencer, Febru- 
ary 3, 5, 10, 12, 1842; Richmond Whig, February 4, 1842; Daily Madisonian, February 19, 22, 23, 
24, 25, 26, 1842. Samples of the debates may be found in Congressional Globe, 27th Congress, 
2d Session, pp. 499-506, 508-523, Appendix, pp. 388-391, 463-497; 27th Congress, 3d Session, 

. 121, 242-244, 248-261. 

14Upshur to N. B. Tucker, January 12, March 3, 1842, Tucker-Coleman Papers. 
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should be steamships, and that experiments ought to be carried out with iron 
hulls. Iron was an important natural resource, and was cheap and almost 
indestructible. Not to exploit such advantages was both foolish and expen- 
sive. Consequently, in spite of Congressional misgivings, an iron hulled 
ship, the first in the Navy, was completed in 1844, and work was begun on 
an ironclad which would have given the United States the first vessel of this 
type in the world had work on the latter not been suspended several years 
Jater.'* 

Upshur seems to have taken an active interest in the Princeton, the first 
warship of its kind in the world. A product of the engineering genius of 
John Ericsson, the Princeton was a steamer equipped with a screw propeller 
instead of side wheels, and had all of her machinery below the water line. 
In addition to twenty-four 42-pound carronades, she carried two giant 12- 
inch guns, the “Oregon” and the “Peacemaker.” The latter, weighing almost 
ten tons, had a barrel fifteen feet long, and could hurl a 212-pound pro- 
jectile more than three miles to demolish targets of iron and wood stronger 
than the hulls of 74’s. Such a ship would surely receive respect."® 

In his experimentation, Upshur was often opposed by many of the older 
naval officers who objected to any fundamental changes. They disliked let- 


ting the old ships perish, and resented transforming the fleet into noisy and 
dirty steam sea monsters. Upshur furnished the civilian leadership so in- 
dispensable in the initial stage of the naval technological revolution then 
underway, without which new ideas would not have received a hearing.” 

Not all of the Secretary's proposed reforms were carried out. Among 
those rejected were his request for the creation of the ranks of admiral, vice- 


15The Raritan had been under construction for almost twenty years. National Intelligencer, 
November 20, 1841, and Army and Navy Chronicle, November 25, 1841. Other frigates were the 
Savannah, the Cumberland, and the Trenton. The “Upshur Sloops” were the Portsmouth, Albany, 
St. Mary's, Plymouth, Jamestown, and Germantown. George L. Upshur, As I Recall Them: 
Memoirs of Crowded Years (New York, 1936), p. 15; Army and Navy Chronicle, May 18, 1843; 
New Orleans Picayune, June 30, 1843. Congressional reaction to iron ships and Upshur’s defense 
of his decisions may be found in House Document No. 238 and House Report Nos. 448 and 985, 
27th Congress, 2d Session. Descriptions of the first iron steamer may be found in Herbert R. 
Spencer, The Iron Steamer,” American Neptune, IV (July 1944), 183-192; Frank M. Bennett, 

e Steam Navy of the United States: A History of the Growth of the Steam Vessels of War in 
the U. S. Navy (Pittsburgh, 1896), p. 53. A description of the Union, an experimental steamer 
with submerged paddles, in which Upshur showed great interest, may be found in Letters to 
Officers, Ships of War, XXXV, 142-144, National Archives, and in National Intelligencer, Janu- 
ary 17, February 21, May 27, 1843. 

16Letters to Officers, Ships of War, XXXII, 26 ff.; House Document No. 121, 28th Congress, 
1st Session; W. C. Church, Life of John Ericsson (New York, 1890), I, 124-125; Charles B. 
Stuart, The Naval and Mail Steamers of the United States (New York, 1853), pp. 43-51; Bennett, 
Steam Navy, pp. 61-74; Thomas Hornsby, “ ‘Oregon’ and ‘Peacemaker’, 12-inch Wrought Iron 
Guns,” American Neptune, VI (July 1946), 212-222; National Intelligencer, August 5, October 21, 
25, 1843. 

17Sprout, Rise of American Naval Power, p. 124; White, Jacksonians, pp. 224-225. 
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admiral, and rear admiral to give American officers the rank commensurate 
with their commands; his request for the creation of a naval academy; his 
request for additional naval bases, including one in the Sandwich Islands; 
his request for a substantial increase in the strength of the Marine Corps; 
and his request for better pay and better conditions for seamen — all these, 
as Senator James Buchanan remarked, “were magnificent ideas, but unfor- 
tunately we have not the money to carry them out.” 


On balance, it is clear that during Upshur’s tenure the United States 
possessed growing naval strength which could be used to meet assumed 
threats to its national interests. 


Upshur’s use of this navy, of which he was increasingly fond, was based 
on his conviction that a nation which expects to expand its trade and its 
territory must also expect disputes and “collisions.” The presence of adequate 
naval forces in any critical area “promptly able to redress any injuries done” 
was the best means of preventing such “collisions” from developing into a 
war.” 


The actual deployments of the various units were, of course, based on 
reports which often could not be verified and involved instructions that 
could not be amended for weeks or even months. As a result, Upshur’s 
actions in 1842 and early 1843 have to be analyzed on the basis of infor- 
mation available at the time. 


During his tenure, persistent reports of various British projects for the 
acquisition of California reached the administration. These Upshur believed 
to be well founded. First, the United States minister to Mexico wrote in 
June 1842 that England was negotiating for the purchase of the area for 
fifteen million dollars. At about the same time it was learned that Britain 
would permit the sale of two armed steamers to Mexico, which seemed bent 
upon subjugating Texas. A Mexican force had occupied San Antonio for 
three days in March. Should Mexico, supported indirectly by Britain, renew 
the war in earnest against a bankrupt Texas, the national security of the 
United States might be in danger. 


In May 1842 the Texas Navy was sent to New Orleans for repair and 
outfitting, but was unable to leave port for a time because the repair bills 
were unpaid. This embarrassment was followed by a disgraceful squabble 
between the Texas president and the commodore of the Texas Navy, which 


18House Document Nos. 2 and 221 and Congressional Globe, pp. 242, 343, 546, 859, 875-877, 
Appendix, . 388-391, 27th Congress, 2d Session; White, Jacksonians, pp. 248-249. 
19Senate ment No. 1, 27th Sagem, 2d Session, pp. 379-381. 
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resulted eventually in the decommissioning of the Navy, and by further 
talk in Mexico of a campaign against Texas.” 

From Upshur’s point of view, not completely shared by Secretary of State 
Webster, the developments posed a serious threat to the security of the 
United States. The cession of California to Great Britain by Mexico under 
any guise would be as prejudicial to the nation’s security as the transfer of 
Louisiana to France by Spain had been in 1800. Also, Britain, it was be- 
lieved, either wished Mexico to regain at least nominal sovereignty over 
Texas, or desired Texas to preserve her independence only under British 
tutelage and support. Either course, according to Upshur, would lead 
inevitably to war with the United States.” 

How could the naval forces of the United States, without taking belliger- 
ent action, help prevent the success of British diplomacy? 

Two squadrons were involved: the Pacific Squadron, commanded by 
Commodore Thomas ap Catesby Jones, and the Home Squadron, under 
Commodore Charles Stewart. 

Early in 1842 the Boxer was sent to cruise in the Gulf of Mexico and in 
July the newly commissioned steam frigate Mississippi joined her. Upshur 
made it clear that while “a hope is indulged that war may be avoided” a 
naval force must be kept within reach of the Mexican coast and the ships 
“be prepared at all times for attack or defense.” It was considered likely that 
Mexico would attempt to use steam warships against Galveston. In that 
event every effort ought to be made to prevent the success of the operation. 
As fears for Texas and California increased, the other new steam frigate, 
the Missouri, and several sloops were sent from Pensacola. When news 
reached Washington of the Mexican occupation of San Antonio in Septem- 
ber, the force in the Gulf was strengthened further by the Constitution and 
several sloops. Commodore Stewart then assured the Secretary that the Navy 
was quite prepared to take Veracruz if such action were required.” 

These “active and energetic measures” were of course appreciated in 
Texas. A Houston editor predicted that the squadron would soon blockade 


or bombard Veracruz, and that American seamen would then have a “favor- 


2Letters to Officers, Ships of War, XXXIII, 60-62; Robert G. Cleland, A History of California 
sen York, 1939), we 179-189; Wilbur D. Jones, Lord Aberdeen and the Americas (Athens, 
1958), to Webster, April 29, July 30, 1842, William R. Manning, ed., 
Diplonaic of the United States: Inter-American Affairs, 1831-1860 (Washington, 
1932-1939), VIII, 483-484, 511-512; Jim Dan Hill, The Texas Navy (Chicago, 1937), Chapter 11. 
21Upshur to John C. Calhoun, August 14, 1843, Upshur Papers, College of William and Mary 
Library, Williamsburg, Va. 
22Letters to Officers, Ships of War, XXXII, 111-112, 164-165, XXXII, 60-62, 383; Home 
Squadron Letters, 1841- aan, especially letter of December 7, 1842, National Archives. 
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able opportunity” to test the two “noble armed steamers,” the Missouri and 
the Mississippi. Several American editors speculated that the squadron might 
well prevent British and Mexican steamers from proceeding to Texas.” 

Within a few weeks, however, the “crisis” was over. With the abandon- 
ment of San Antonio late in September, any serious threat to Texas dis- 
appeared, and naval forces in the area were reduced. 

But in the Pacific, Commodore Jones had no late news. His instructions 
had been prepared in December 1841. His squadron, the largest sent out 
in many years, had been ordered to examine the bays and harbors of Cali- 
fornia, to determine “their facilities for trade and as places of security, and 
to lay down their positions accurately.” Before his departure though, Jones 
had had several long conferences with the Secretary, and as he wrote later, 
thought he understood what was expected of him if “unforeseeable events 
rendered prompt and energetic action necessary.” 

On September 3 at Callao, Peru, the Commodore received a letter from 
the American consul at Mazatlan, Mexico, reporting that war was “highly 
probable,” and that “authentic” reports in newspapers stated that Mexico 
was about to cede California to Britain. After waiting several days, anxiously 
expecting new orders, Jones was stirred to action when the entire British 
naval force left Callao. It was supposed to be heading for Panama where 
troops from the West Indies were to be picked up. To Jones, all this added 
up to a British occupation of California. 

On October 19, 1842, U. S. Marines and sailors from the Pacific Squad- 
ron went ashore at Monterey, California, and the next day received the 
formal surrender of the entire department. If war had really commenced, 
Jones would have forestalled the British; if not, then the government could 
repudiate his action and perhaps terminate his career. After being assured 
by T. O. Larkin, an American merchant at Monterey, that the latest news- 
papers made no mention of war, Jones retroceded the department to the 
local authorities. But the diplomatic repercussions would last for months. 

The events of 1842 convinced Upshur of the need for an immediate re- 
appraisal of the United States’ policy toward Texas and Mexico. Texas could 


Houston Telegraph and Texas Register, September 21, October 19, 1842; various newspapers 
cited in Lexington, Va., Gazette, November 24, 1842. The Missouri and the Mississippi were armed 
with two 1o-inch and eight 6-inch shell guns and were considered among the finest warships of 
their class in the world, allt Steam Navy, Chapter 3. 

24Letters to Officers, Ships of War, XXXI, 376-386; Pacific Squadron Letters, 1842-1845, 76-135, 
National Archives. The Pacific Squadron consisted of the United States, Yorktown, Cyane, St. Louis, 
Dale, Shark, and Relief. National Intelligencer, December 25, 28, 1841, January 6, 1842; George 
P. Hammond, ed., The Larkin Papers (Berkeley, 1951), Il, 6-9; Manning, Diplomatic Correspond- 
ence, VIII, 525-537. 
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no more be permitted to remain precariously independent, resting on the 
support of Britain and France, than she could be permitted to be recon- 
quered by Mexico. The experiences of 1842 seemed to prove one thing: 
annexation of Texas could no longer safely be delayed. Secretary of State 
Webster’s sympathies for Texas having been “tempered by a latitude too 
high for this emergency,” he could be thanked for his loyalty and retired, or 
given some other mission if he wanted it. Webster resigned in May 1843. 

Persons anxious to push annexation, regardless of domestic political con- 
siderations, believed Upshur was the best possible choice for his successor. 
As one expressed it, “he had the nerve to take the responsibility . . . and act 
with decision.” 

When Upshur accepted the office of Secretary of State in June, he was 
determined to succeed in this second national challenge as he must have felt 


he had succeeded in the first. 


Upshur to Tucker, July 15, 1843, Tucker-Coleman Papers; John C. Calhoun to Duff Green, 
February 19, 1843; Calhoun Papers, Clemson College Library, Clemson, S. C.; Webster to Letcher, 
February 15, 1843, Crittenden Papers, Duke University Library, Durham, N. C.; Richmond 
Enquirer, April 25, 1843; New York Herald, April 24, 1843; Baltimore Patriot, May 4, 1843; 
Isaac Van Zandt to Anson Jones, April 19, 1843, in George P. Garrison, ed., Diplomatic Corre- 
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THE CONFEDERATE STATES NAVAL ACADEMY 


by G. Mervin Hernpon 


In the years preceding the Civil War the Yorktown, a side-wheel passenger 
steamer of beautiful model, was one of the steamers of the New York 
and Old Dominion Line running between Richmond and New York. She 
was of thirteen hundred tons burthen and brigantine rigged, (i.e. having 
foremast with square sails and a mainmast with fore and aft sails) and con- 
sidered a fast boat. This was the period when steam had begun to revolu- 
tionize sea travel; yet so uncertain were shipbuilders and shipmasters 
regarding the ultimate development of steam as an exclusive motive power, 
they still insisted that their ships should be at least partially rigged for sail. 
In case of serious mishap to the steam apparatus, they carried enough canvas 
with men well versed in its use to take their ship safely to port. 

When the Commonwealth of Virginia seceded from the Union the 
Yorktown was in the James River and was seized by the state along with 
other vessels. Though not fitted for fighting, it had to be utilized if possible. 
She was taken to Rocketts, the harbor of Richmond, and later sold to the 
Confederate States Navy along with the steamer Jamestown for a total of 
$280,000,’ The ship was then sent to the Norfolk Navy Yard and placed in 
drydock; here her name, appearance, and occupation were changed. Under 
the supervision of naval constructor, Joseph Pearce, mechanics commenced 
the necessary alterations, and in a short time the passenger steamer, York- 
town, was converted into a very creditable man-of-war. Her decks were 
rearranged and straightened and much of the superstructure removed, one- 
inch iron plates were placed abreast her boilers extending two feet below the 
water line and running a little forward and abaft her engines and boilers, 
and iron shields in the form of an inverted V were placed on her spar decks 
fore and aft. When fighting head on or stern on, they provided cover from 
raking shot as well as some protection for her walking beam. Metal plate 
was also placed around her wheel houses, for a shell placed in these vul- 
nerable points would have put her completely at the mercy of the enemy. 

A number of guns bristled on her decks: ten thirty-two-pounders for 
broadsides, one ten-inch shell gun pivoted on her forward deck, and one 
eight-inch solid-shot gun on the after deck. The transformation was now 


*Dr. Herndon is associate professor of history at Lynchburg College. 

1Official Records of the Union and Confederate Navies in the War of the Rebellion (1912), 
ser. 2, III, 550; ser. 2, II, 91, hereafter cited as O.N.R. John William Edwards, “C.S.S. Patrick 
Henry — Famed Training ship,” Richmond Times-Dispatch Magazine, Sunday, April 16, 1939, p. 3- 
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complete. The old Yorktown was now the C.S.S. Patrick Henry, a man-of- 
war of thirteen hundred tons, twelve guns, and a crew of one hundred eighty 
officers and men. Command of this new fighting ship was conferred upon 
Captain John Randolph Tucker, of Alexandria, Virginia, late an officer of 
the United States Navy who had resigned his commission to offer his serv- 
ices to his native state. Under the command of this capable native Virginian 
her twelve guns were destined to speak loud and clear for the Confederacy 
at the battles of Hampton Roads and Drewry’s Bluff. 

The C.S.S. Patrick Henry was immediately assigned to the James River 
Squadron and took position off Mulberry Island, on which point rested the 
right of the Army of the Peninsula under General John B. Magruder, pre- 
pared to repel an attack which might have been made at any moment. Soon 
the monotony became so irksome that on September 13, 1861, Captain 
Tucker took the C.S.S. Patrick Henry down the James to the Newport News 
point and fired a few shots on the Savannah, the Louisiana, and the Con- 
gress with two of his heavy guns, with the hope of inducing a single gunboat 
to ascend the river and engage vessel to vessel. It was later reported by 
Union sources that the fire of the Patrick Henry did considerable damage 
to the frigate Congress.* 

On the night of December 1, 1861, the Patrick Henry again went down 
the river hoping to intercept Federal picket boats rumored to be ascending 
the James. Daylight found the Patrick Henry near the Federal squadron. 
As she could not have returned unseen Captain Tucker opened fire, and 
after a skirmish of an hour or so the Patrick Henry returned to her usual 
anchorage off Mulberry Island. One officer and several men of her crew 
were wounded during the skirmish. 

In the latter part of February 1862 the ladies of Charles City County, 
on north side of the James River, planned to present the Patrick Henry with 
a flag which they had made for her as a token of their confidence in the 
vessel and crew and to denote their appreciation of the services she had done 
them by keeping marauding expeditions from coming up the river to pillage, 
plunder, and perhaps destroy many of the homes along that side of the 
river. But the flag was destined never to be presented as the few hours 
necessary for the ceremonies could not be spared. The battle that changed 


naval warfare for all time was in the immediate offing — the contest between 


2J. H. Rochelle, “The Confederate Steamship ‘Patrick Henry,’” Southern Historical Society 
Papers, XIV (Richmond, 1886), 126; Winston Folk, “The Confederate States Naval Academy,” 
U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings, LX (September 1934), 1236; Richmond Times-Dispatch Maga- 
zine, Sunday, April 16, 1939, p. 3. 

3Folk, “The Confederate States Naval Academy,” U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings, LX, 1236; 
Richmond Times-Dispatch, April 16, 1939, p. 3. 
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the Monitor and the Merrimac or Virginia — and the Patrick Henry was to 
prepare for its role in the Battle of Hampton Roads. 

In this historic battle the C.S.S. Patrick Henry did her part. On March 
7, 1862, Captain Tucker moved down to Day’s Neck as ordered, and an- 
chored at a point from which any vessel coming out from Norfolk could be 
seen. March 8, 1862, was a bright, beautiful day, and all eyes on board the 
Patrick Henry were watching for the Merrimac. They were not disap- 
pointed; about one o'clock the Confederate ironclad came steaming out from 
behind Craney Island. The Patrick Henry hauled anchor and under a full 
head of steam sped on her way to join her powerful friend. 


The Patrick Henry passed the Federal batteries with less damage than 
anticipated — one shot passed through the crew of No. 3 gun wounding 
two and killing one — and was soon in the thick of the fight. During the 
conflict a rifle shot from one of the field batteries penetrated her steam chest, 
five or six men were scalded to death and her engines stopped running, but 
her guns continued to blaze away. One boiler was soon repaired and after 
the battle was over, she limped back up the James to Drewry’s Bluff.* On 
April 16, 1862, the Confederate Congress unanimously adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: 


Resolved by the Congress of the Confederate States of America, That the thanks of 
Congress are due and are hereby tendered, to the officers and crews of the Patrick Henry, 
Jamestown, Teaser, and other vessels engaged, for their gallant conduct and bearing in 
the naval combat and brilliant victory on the waters of James River on the 8th and “oth 
of March, 1862.5 


On May 15, 1862, the Patrick Henry fought her last engagement as a 
man-of-war at the Battle of Drewry’s Bluff. Drewry’s Bluff was the best 
defense position between the Federal squadron and Richmond. The Con- 
federate steamer Jamestown was sunk to complete the obstructions of the 
river — her guns having been previously placed in battery on the Bluff. One 
solid-shot eight-inch gun and two rifled thirty-two-pounders were also taken 
from the Patrick Henry, mounted in pits dug in the brow of the Bluff, and 
manned by officers and crew of the vessel. These additions gave the Con- 
federate fortifications sufficient firepower to repel an enemy attack. On 
March 15, 1862, a Federal squadron consisting of the Galena, Monitor, 
Naugatuck, Port Royal, and Arroostook attacked. After a hot battle of about 


4Rochelle, “The Confederate Steamship ‘Patrick Henry,’” Southern Historical Society Papers, 
XIV, 128. 
50.N.R., ser. 2, III, 131. 
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four hours duration, the Federal squadron withdrew — an attack on Rich- 
mond had been prevented.® 

Following the Battle of Drewry’s Bluff the Patrick Henry was withdrawn 
from active duty with the James River Squadron and elevated to a new 
status. On May 15, 1862, the C.S.S. Patrick Henry was designated to be- 
come a military college -The Confederate States Naval Academy.’ In 
August her commander, Captain J. R. Tucker, was transferred to Charleston, 
S. C., to take command of the C.S.S. Palmetto State.’ In the months that 
followed, activity aboard the Patrick Henry consisted largely of alterations, 
most of them internal, to prepare her for the new role she was to play. Some 
of her guns had been removed earlier and mounted on nearby Drewry’s 
Bluff, others remained in position on her decks for training purposes and to 
assist in the defense of the James when and if necessary.? 

The idea of a naval academy for the Confederacy seems to have originated 
in the mind of Stephen R. Mallory, the Florida-born son of Charles Mallory, 
a “Connecticut Yankee.” Young Mallory was very capable, energetic, and a 
man of varied experiences. He grew up by the sea on the island city of Key 
West, Florida, fought Seminole Indians, practiced law, served as Collector 
of Customs in Key West, and in 1851 became a member of the United 
States Senate. While a member of the Senate, his intense and vigorous 
interest and activity in naval reforms led to his appointment as Chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Naval Affairs. In this capacity he applied himself 
earnestly and acquired a great deal of additional knowledge about the Navy, 
which was invaluble to the Confederacy. In 1858 he was sent as minister to 
Spain and on February 21, 1861, Jefferson Davis, President of the Con- 
federacy, very wisely selected Stephen R. Mallory as Secretary of the Con- 
federate States Navy.” 

Secretary Mallory was consciously aware of the great inadequacy of the 
infant Confederate Navy and immediately began attacking the problem 
with tireless energy. Plans were soon made for the construction, purchase, 
and capture of ships. Such was the paucity of shipyards and skilled me- 
chanics in the South that the capture of a Federal vessel of any kind was an 
event of great rejoicing in the Confederate Navy. Quite wonderful was the 
advance made in departments other than that of shipbuilding. The Navy 
Department erected a powder mill, engine, boiler, and machine shops, five 


6O.N.R., ser. 2, III, 131; Richmond Times-Dispatch Magazine, April 16, 1939, p. 3. 
T[bid.; O.N.R., ser. 2, II, 77. 


80.N ‘R., ser. 2, II, 256. 

William Harwar Parker, Recollections of a Naval Officer, 1841-1865 (New York, 1885), p. 324; 
O.N.R.., ser. 2, Il, 77. 

10]. T. Durkin, Stephen R. Mallory: Confederate Navy Chief (Chapel Hill, 1954), p. 133. 
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ordnance workshops, and a ropewalk capable of making all kinds of cordage 
from a rope-yarn to a nine-inch cable at the rate of eight thousand yards 
month. This was in addition to eighteen shipbuilding yards already planned 
or in operation. To train efficient officers to help man these ships, Mallory 
conceived the idea of establishing a naval academy." Though the finished 
product represented the work of many, the profound leader of the movement 
was the ambitious Secretary of the Confederate Navy. The young Confeder- 
acy succeeded against heavy odds in making something out of almost nothing. 
The first move to establish the naval school was made in December 1861, 
when the Confederate Congress passed a bill providing “that some form of 
education be established for midshipmen.”” In the spring of 1862, more 
concrete action was taken as Congress enacted legislation providing that a 
naval academy be established and that 106 acting midshipmen be appointed 
to the academy by members of Congress from their respective districts and 
by the President of the Confederacy at large.* In May 1862 the C.S.S. 
Patrick Henry was designated as the Confederate Naval Academy, to be 
located at Drewry’s Bluff; alterations to prepare the ship for her new role 
were soon begun."* Cabins were ordered erected on Drewry’s Bluff for 
quarters to supplement those being prepared aboard the ship.” Lieutenant 
William H. Parker was selected as superintendent of the nascent naval acad- 
emy and instructed to formulate regulations for its government, and Com- 
mander John M. Brooke was given the task of organizing the school."® 
Lieutenant Parker, a native of New York, graduated first in his class at 
the United States Naval Academy in 1848. In 1853 he married Margaret 
Griffin Moseley of Princess Anne County, Virginia. He held an instructor- 
ship at the Naval Academy 1853-1857 and again 1860-1861, resigning to 
offer his services to the Confederacy. Prior to his appointment to the super- 
intendency of the Confederate Naval Academy, he served as Lieutenant 
Commander of the C.S.S. Patrick Henry under Captain John R. Brooke. 
Commander John Mercer Brooke, a native Virginian, was also a graduate 
of the United States Naval Academy. He resigned from the U. S. Navy 
April 20, 1861, to join the Virginia State Navy, and was later placed in 
charge of the Office of Ordnance and Hydrography of the Confederate 
States Navy. He invented the “Brooke Rifle,” the most powerful gun pro- 


11Parker, Recollections, p. 327. 

12Journal of the Congress of the Confederate States of America, 1861-1865 (Washington, 1904), 
I, 547. 

13]. M. Matthews, ed., Statutes at Large of the Confederate States of America of the First Con- 
gress, 1862 (Richmond, 1862), p. 50. 

14Parker, Recollections, p. 324. 

15F, E. Lutz, Chesterfield, An Old Virginia County (Richmond, 1954), p. 242. 

16J. T. Scharf, History of the Confederate States Navy (New York, 1887), p. 773. 
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duced by the Confederacy and aided in the designing and construction of 
the ironclad war vessels, including the famous Merrimac.” 

Parker and Brooke were not able to submit their detailed proposals con- 
cerning the academy to Secretary Mallory for final approval until July 
1863," and classes did not begin until October of that same year.’ How- 
ever, part of the training program was operational by the end of April 1862. 
Time was of the essence. ‘The Confederate Navy was in dire need of trained 
oflicers as evidenced by the fact that Acting Midshipman William Andrews 
was commanding officer of the 520 ton C S.S. Sumter anchored in the Bay 
of Gibraltar in August 1862 awaiting repairs.” It was soon obvious that the 
facilities aboard the Academy would be inadequate to accommodate more 
than one-half of the 106 appointments authorized by Congress. Although a 
few cabins were built on Drewry’s Bluff as additional quarters for midship- 
men, a bill sponsored by Secretary Mallory requesting funds to be used to 
increase the number of cabin-quarters and instructors failed to pass Con- 
gress." In order that the entire 106 acting midshipmen might receive 
some instruction at the school ship and to inaugurate a part of the training 
program while the establishment of the academy was being completed, a 
plan of rotation of the midshipmen was conceived. Those at the academy 
would be alternated from time to time with those at sea and at shore 
installations.” Thus many appointments and assignments were made soon 
after Congressional authorization in April of 1862. 

Each appointee was required to meet certain age, mental, and physical 
requirements. He had to be at least fourteen and not over eighteen years of 
age;” there were exceptions, however, as Raphael Semmes, Jr., the son of 
the Admiral, began his training as an acting midshipman at the age of 
twelve.* Written examinations were given on such elementary studies as 
reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic.” As to physical requirements, any 
one of the following conditions would bar a young man from the academy: 
Muscular tenuity; glandular sweatings; chronic cutaneous affections; severe injuries of 


the bones of the head; convulsions; fistula lachrymalis; deafness; copious discharge from 
the ears; impaired or inadequate efficiency of one or both of the superior extremities, 


17Dictionary of American Biography, ed. Allen Johnson and Dumas Malone (New York, 1928- 
1937), XIV, 243-244; III, 70. 

18Schaef, Confederate States Navy, p. 774. 

19Lutz, Chesterfield, p. 242. 

200.N.R., ser. 2, II, p. 254. Andrews was one of the acting midshipmen appointed in 1861. This 
group was not included in the 106 appointed to receive instruction at the Academy. 

21 House of Representatives Bill No. 276, U. Va. Library. 

220.N.R., ser. 2, II, 635. 

23Durkin, Stephen R. Mallory, p. 285. 

24W. A. Roberts, Semmes of the Alabama (New York, 1938), p. 224. 

2Scharf, Confederate States Navy, p. 775. 
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contractions of a joint, extenuation, or a deformity; an unnnatural excurvature or in- 
curvature of the spine; impaired or inadequate efficiency of one or both of the inferior 
extremities on account of varicose veins, fractures, flatness, lameness, contraction or 
unequal length, bunyons, overlying or supernumerary toes.” 


Many of the 59 acting midshipmen who resigned from the United States 
Naval Academy as a consequence of secession” completed their courses of 
naval studies at the Confederate States Naval Academy. These, along with 
the original appointees in 1862, were assigned to vessels in service or to shore 
installations.” They were expected to study certain books and manuels dur- 
ing off-duty hours in addition to the routine practices and duties. St. George 
Tucker Brooke, of Richmond, was one of the first to receive an appointment 
as acting midshipman. This young midshipman was ordered to report for 
duty aboard a frigate anchored in the Elizabeth River. The ship, unfit for 
combat duty, had been fitted up as a Receiving Ship and “was commanded 
by one lieutenant with six or eight midshipmen and perhaps... 25 or 30 
men and an armament of ten or 12 old fashioned 32 pounder guns.” Young 
Brooke stated that “On board the ‘States’ I was given a book of instructions 
in heavy ship-gun drill and was required to learn the manuel. When I had 
learned it out of the book and from observation I was assigned with the 
other midshipmen, the duty of drilling the men at the heavy guns and 
sometimes at the Navy Yard.”” Thus many of the midshipmen had received 
considerable training before they could be received aboard the Patrick Henry. 

Lieutenant Parker and Commaiider Brooke submitted their final plans to 
Secretary Mallory in July 1863 and classes began at the “floating academy” 
in October 1863. As far as possible the organization, discipline, and studies 
of the school were modeled upon the curriculum of the United States Naval 
Academy and “conforms to that of most approved naval schools.” 

A very able and proficient academic group was selected to staff the school. 
Those appointed were: 

Lieutenant William H. Parker, Superintendent 
Lieutenant W. B. Hall, Commandant of Midshipmen 
Lieutenant O. F. Johnson, Prof. of Astronomy, Navigation and Surveying 


Lieutenant T. W. W. Davies, Asst. Prof. of Astronomy, Navigation, and Surveying 
Lieutenant C. J. Graves, Instructor in Seamanship 


26Durkin, Stephen R. Mallory, p. 285. 

270.N.R., ser. 2, II, 90, 551. 

28W. F. Clayton, A Narrative of the Confederate States Navy (Weldon, 1910), p. 112; O.N.R., 
ser. 2, II, 635. 

29 Autobiography of St.  « Tucker Brooke. Unpublished manuscript, now held by his daugh- 
ter in Lynchburg, Virginia. (Photostat copy, Virginia State Library, Richmond, Virginia.) Brooke’s 
naval duty soon ended due to a physical disability. He immediately joined the Confederate Army. 

300.N.R., ser. 2, II, 636; Scharf, Confederate States Navy, p. 774. 
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Lieutenant J. W. Billups, Asst. Instructor in Seamanship 
Lieutenant W. V. Comstock, Instructor in Gunnery 
Professor G. W. Peek, Mathematics 

Professor Huck, English Literature 

Professor G. W. Armstead, Physics 

Professor G. A. Pepley, French and Spanish 

Professor Sanxey, Infantry Tactics 

Professor Cox, Drawing and Painting 

W. J. Addison : 

J. G. Bidey Assistant Surgeons 

W. M. Ladd, Paymaster 

E. G. Hall, Assistant Engineer 
Andrew Blakie, Boatswain 

E. R. Johnson, Gunner 
William Bennett, Sailmaker 


The staff remained almost intact until the school died with the Confederacy. 
Lieutenant O. F. Johnson relieved Lieutenant W. B. Hall as Commandant 
in the summer of 1864, in order that the latter might devote more attention 
to the instruction of classes, and in November 1864 a Lieutenant B. P. Loyal 
relieved Lieutenant Johnson.” Five of the six professors were drawn from 
the army.” The naval officers serving as instructors at the academy were paid 
according to their rank — Lieutenants received $1,500 annually. The pro- 
fessors were classified as civilians and received $1,000 plus one ration each 
day.* While at the academy the midshipmen received $500, uniforms, room, 
and board, those on sea duty $550, and those on leave or awaiting orders 
$450. Upon graduation those assigned to vessels in service received $900 
and those on leave or other duty $800.* 

The academic program was practical, yet rather rigid for such young lads. 
There were four annual courses of study and each midshipman was placed 
in one of the four classes: 


Fourth Class ~ 
Practical seamanship, gunnery, artillery and infantry tactics; arithmetic and algebra to 
equations of the first degree; English grammar; and descriptive geography. 


Third Class — 
Practical seamanship, gunnery, artillery, and infantry tactics; algebra, geometry, plane 
and spherical trigonometry; physical geography and history; and French. 


31Parker, Recollections, p. 324. 

32]. M. Morgan, Recollections of a Rebel Reefer (New York, 1917), p. 205; W. H. Parker, “The 
Gold and Silver of the Confederate States Treasury,” Southern Historical Society Papers, XXI 
(Richmond, 1893), 305. 

33Register of the Commissioned and Warrant of the Navy of the Confederate States to January 1, 
1864 (Richmond, 1864), p. 56. 

Journal of the Confederate Congress, IV, 340, 372. 

35Register of Officers, C. S. N., p. 56. 
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Second Class — 
Seamanship and steam, gunnery and field artillery, astronomy, and navigation; applica- 
tion of algebra and trigonometry to minsuration of planes and solids; political science; 


and French. 

First Class — 
Seamanship and naval tactics; gunnery and infantry tactics; surveying and navigation; 
French and Spanish. 


In October 1863 fifty-two midshipmen reported to the academy as or- 
dered, the remaining fifty-four of the 106” appointed by this time remained 
at their present posts (at sea, at shore installations, or abroad) and awaited 
their turn for instruction at the academy. On board the Patrick Henry were 
quarters, recitation rooms, a messroom, and facilities for drill and practical 
works. The midshipmen slept in hammocks slung together as close as sar- 
dines in a can and in cabins on Drewry’s Bluff. Two recitation rooms were 
located on the hurricane deck between the paddle boxes.* Facilities for drill 
and practical works included a foremast fully rigged with sails, steam en- 
gines, guns with smooth and rifled bore, and a launch or small boat fitted 
with a twelve-pound howitzer to teach the midshipmen boat and howitzer 
exercises. Infantry tactics and drill were usually held on Drewry’s Bluff. 
In the latter part of 1864 a Prussian officer, on convalescent leave from 
General Fitzhugh Lee’s staff, was assigned to the academy to provide in- 
struction in the use of the broadsword.” 

The morning gun was fired at 7 a.m., breakfast was served at eight, 
and studies and recitation ended at 2 P.M. Following lunch, the remainder 
of the day was devoted to various drill exercises and practical works, The 
day ended with tattoo at 9:30 p.m. and taps at ten." Such was the daily 
routine if not broken by orders for active military details. 

A more realistic war college had perhaps never existed. There were few 
of the midshipmen, if any, who did not receive their baptism of fire a num- 
ber of times while assigned to the academy. Thus most of these young stu- 
dents were combat veterans before leaving the academy. Active military 
details became so frequent that they might well be included as a part of the 
curriculum. There were usually more volunteers for these active details than 
were needed or requested, but the instructors solved this problem by making 


36Scharf, Confederate States Navy, p. 775. 

370.N.R., ser. 2, II, 550-551. See pendix A for roster of midshipmen. 

38W. H. Purcell, “The of the Confederate States Navy” (Duke Uni- 
versity M.A. thesis, 1937), p. 9 

39Folk, “The Confederate Seates Naval Academy,” U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings (September 
1934), LX, 1236; O.N.R., ser. 1, II, 178. 
40Clayton, C. S. Navy, p. 103. 
41Scharf, C. S. Navy, p. 775. 
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such assignments a reward for scholarship.” In a report to Secretary Mal- 
lory, Commander John M. Brooke wrote: “Though but from 14 to 18 years 
of age, they eagerly seek every opportunity presented for engaging in haz- 
ardious enterprises; and those who are sent upon them uniformly exhibit 
good discipline, conduct, and courage.”® 

Three large guns had been removed from the decks of the Patrick Henry 
and mounted for action on Drewry’s Bluff, and nearby were the naval land 
batteries of Wood, Brooke, Semmes, and Howlett. Classes were frequently 
interrupted when midshipmen were summoned to man these batteries. 
After a duel ended, the boys would return to the Patrick Henry and resume 
their studies. Midshipmen also assisted in laying mines, in anchoring tor- 
pedoes, in excursions down the James to board and capture or destroy 
Federal gunboats, and sometimes participated in more distant expeditions. 

On a cold wintry day in 1863, ten midshipmen were ordered to join a 
force led by Colonel J. Taylor Wood to assist General George E. Pickett in 
his attack on New Bern, North Carolina. The expedition went down the 
James and up the Appomattox to Petersburg in ten small boats. At Peters- 
burg the men and boats were put aboard a train and taken to Kinston, North 
Carolina. Here the boats were placed in the Neuse River and the group 
finally reached New Bern after rowing miles upstream. Failing to make 
contact with General Pickett, the expedition proceeded up the Trent River 
where they suddenly came upon the U.S. Underwriter, a Federal steamer 
of four guns. Quietly the men began to board the gunboat only to be met on 
deck by its crew of 85 officers and men, but the vessel was captured. Heavy 
enfilading fire from Federal land batteries damaged its machinery so badly 
that it could not be moved. Finding “the prize” useless, Colonel Wood or- 
dered it destroyed. In his report to President Davis, Secretary Mallory 
wrote: “Our loss was five, including two gallant and promising young of- 
ficers, Midshipman P. Saunders and First Assistant Engineer E. J. Gill, who 
fell in a hand-to-hand conflict on the enemy’s decks.”® 

When General Benjamin F. Butler landed at Bermuda Hundred in May 
of 1864, there were but 3,000 Confederates between the Appomattox River 
and Richmond. The academy was thus called upon to help man the land 
batteries around Richmond and boats of the James River Squadron. Some 
of them helped work the guns on Drewry’s Bluff, others were sent to man a 


42Purcell, “Internal Administration of the C. S. Navy,” p. 92. 

#0.N.R., ser. 2, Il, 747. 

44]. M. Morgan, “A Realistic War College,” U. S. Navy Institute Proceedings, XLIII (January 
1916), 347. 

450.N.R., ser. 2, II, 744; Clayton, C. S. Navy, RP 87, 96. Other midshipmen participating were 
W. F. Clayton of Georgia, Ralph J. Deas of South Carolina, and Daniel M. Lee of Virginia. 
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battery on Mechanicsville Pike three miles above Richmond.* Lieutenant 
Parker took a detachment with him aboard the Fredericksburg, another 
group was ordered aboard the Virginia with Lieutenant Hall, and fifteen 
were sent to the gunboat Roanoke. Others were used to strengthen a raiding 
party sent to Wilmington, North Carolina,” and still another group joined 
an expedition to Halifax, North Carolina, in an attempt to prevent the cap- 
ture of a small ironclad being built in the Roanoke River. A lull in the 
heavier fighting along the river in September permitted the resumption of a 
full-time academic program aboard the school ship. 

No special privileges were granted to the midshipmen who participated 
in the various activities just noted or even to those detached with more 
permanent assignments. All midshipmen were expected to be prepared to 
take the written examinations given semiannually. Those aboard the Patrick 
Henry were usually given in June and December of each year by an Aca- 
demic Board. A board of visitors decided upon the qualifications for class 
promotion, and it was possible for a midshipman to be advanced more than 
one class following an examination.” As soon as the midshipmen were 
deemed proficient, they were ordered to ships, batteries, or other duty. Re- 
placements at the academy were filled by those midshipmen who had not 
had formal instruction there. All midshipmen not at the academy were to 
be examined semi-annually by “roving examining boards.” 

Commanders of vessels in Confederate waters were ordered to strictly 
enforce the sunset regulation in granting liberty to midshipmen under their 
command and to insist upon the pursuance of studies as prescribed by the 
regulations of the academy. Each midshipman was required to keep journals 
of all his duties, studies, and other activities. These were to be produced at 
examination time, together with letters from his commanding officer certify- 
ing his good conduct and studious habits.™ 

Midshipmen serving aboard the Confederate cruisers on the high seas, 
and even those in foreign countries, were not out of reach of the long arms 
of the academy. They were also subject to the regulations prescribed by the 
academy, including the written examinations. In May 1864 the following 
letter was sent to Commander James H. North, Confederate agent abroad, 
by Flag Officer Samuel Barron then in Paris, France: 


46Folk, “Confederate States Navy Academy,” U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings, LX, 1239; 
Clayton, C. S. Navy, p. 104. 

4/O.N.R., ser. 1, X, 709, 713, 759- 

48Clayton, C. S. Navy, p. 96; Scharf, C. S. Navy, p. 776. 

*9Register of Officers, C. S. N., p. 20. 
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Paris, May 24, 1864 
Sir: You are hereby appointed senior officer of a board of naval officers, for the examina- 
tion of such midshipmen as may appear before you, to meet in this city on the 1st of 
June. 
The instructions from the Navy Department, list of midshipmen to be examined, etc., 
together with the names of the officers ordered to constitute the board, are herewith 


enclosed. 
Respectfully, etc., S. Barron, Flag-Officer 
Commander James H. North, C. S. Navy, Grand Hotel, Paris. 


[Enclosure] 
Board appointed for the examination of midshipmen, to convene on the rst of June, 1864: 


Commander J. H. North, senior member. 
Commander G. T. Sinclair, C. S. Navy. 
Commander J. N. Barney, C. S. Navy. 

First Lieutenant H. B. Claiborne, C. S. Navy. 
Second Lieutenant J. H. Ingraham, C. S. Navy. 


Midshipmen to be examined: John T. Mason, O. A. Browne, R. J. Moses, J. W. 
Pegram, J. M. Morgan, W. H. Sinclair, J. H. Hamilton.** 


Several additional orders concerning the examination of midshipmen in 


England and aboard Confederate cruisers were also received by Barron.® 
Writing from Paris on August 10, 1864, Flag-Officer Barron included the 
following message to Secretary Mallory: “All the midshipmen except the 
Alabama's have been examined, and the reports sent to the Navy De- 


partment.”** 

A number of high ranking members of the Confederate States Navy 
deemed the naval academy a most worthy and competent war college and 
were highly complimentary. In a report to Secretary Mallory, Commander 
John M. Brooke wrote: “The Naval School, under the superintendence of 
Lieutenant Parker, is conducted in the most satisfactory manner and its 
importance can not be overestimated.”* In a later report Brooke stated: 
“The system of instruction and discipline adopted in the naval school . . . 
has proved of great benefit to the service. As the efficiency and tone of the 
Confederate Navy will hereafter depend chiefly upon the early training of 
its officers, it is most important that this establishment should be carefully 
fostered.”® Secretary Mallory voiced his opinion in these statements to 
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President Davis: “The satisfactory progress already made by the several 
classes gives assurance that the Navy may look to this school for well- 
instructed and skillful officers.” “The beneficial results of the school are 
already visible in the progress, tone, and bearing of our shipmen.”™ Lieu- 
tenant Parker reported that “the behavior of the young men has been all that 
he could have expected; those just appointed are generally much further 
advanced and of a better class than those received at the United States Naval 
Academy during his stay there [1853 to 1857 and 1860 to 1861].”” 


Secretary Mallory was thoroughly convinced of the need and value of the 
school and deeply disturbed because all of the midshipmen could not be 
placed under instruction at the academy simultaneously. Corresponding 
with President Davis he wrote: 


The instruction of midshipmen is a subject of the greatest importance to the Navy. The 
naval powers of the earth are bestowing peculiar care upon the education of their 
officers, now more than ever demanded by changes introduced in all the elements of 
naval warfare. Appointed from civil life and possessing generally but little knowledge 
of the duties of an officer and rarely even the vocabulary of their profession . . . many of 
them have heretofore been sent to vessels or batteries where it is impossible for them to 
obtain knowledge of its most important branches, which can be best, if not only, ac- 
quired by methodical study. 


In December 1864, upon recommendation and urgent request by Secretary 
Mallory, bills were introduced in Congress providing that the number of 
midshipmen be increased to 150," that $6,000 be appropriated for the erec- 
tion of more cabins at Drewry’s Bluff for the midshipmen,” and the addition 
of six instructors to the staff at the academy.® The first bill was vetoed by 
President Davis™ and the other two seem to have died in Congress. 

The failure of President Davis to act favorably towards these measures 
was probably due to the more serious military problem created by the cap- 
ture of Fort Harrison, Virginia, in September 1864 by Union troops. This 
event caused considerable alarm in and around Richmond. In October 1864 
the seventy well drilled and disciplined officers and midshipmen aboard the 
Patrick Henry were armed with rifles and ordered up the James to help 
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protect the bridge above Wilton. In March 1865 the Patrick Henry moved 
up to Richmond and lay at Rocketts.® 

The fall of Richmond seemed eminent. Determined to preserve the naval 
academy, Secretary Mallory recommended that the school be moved into 
the interior of the Confederacy. Congress authorized its removal to some 
other point® and a detail led by Lieutenant C. J. Graves, one of the instruc- 
tors at the academy, was sent dashing through North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Georgia in search of a suitable location, but movements of the ene- 
my prevented the selection of a site to which the institution could be safely 
moved.” 

Near the end of March, Lieutenant Parker received orders to prepare to 
scuttle the Patrick Henry in the obstructions of the river. A tobacco ware- 
house was rented at the corner of Franklin and 24th Streets in Richmond to 
house the midshipmen, supplies, and equipment. On April 2 Parker re- 
ceived orders to have the corps of midshipmen at the railroad depot at 6:00 
p.M. — the midshipmen had been selected to guard the train transporting 
the archives and half a million dollars in gold and silver bullion belonging 
to the Confederate government. Richmond was to be evacuated! Perhaps 
no higher compliment has been paid these gallant midshipmen than this 
final duty entrusted to them. Lieutenant J. W. Billups, Assistant Instructor 
in Seamanship, and ten midshipmen remained behind to scuttle the Patrick 
Henry.* 

Outfitted as infantry soldiers, the treasure escort left Richmond aboard 
the train on the evening of April 2, 1865. While passing through Man- 
chester the midshipmen displayed such courage and discipline that a raid on 
the treasure by a destitute mob was prevented.® The train reached Danville, 
Virginia, on April 3, and halted there for six days. The treasure and archives 
remained aboard the train at the station guarded by the midshipmen. Leaving 
Danville on April 9, the train moved through Greensboro and on to Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, where the treasure escort was joined by a Captain 
Tabb and a company of soldiers.” Upon reaching Chester, South Carolina, 
on April 13, the treasure was transferred to wagons and the military escort 
followed on foot as the wagon train slowly ground its way to Abbeville, 
South Carolina, and from there to Augusta via Washington, Georgia.” On 
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the long march from Washington to Augusta the news of Lee’s surrender 
reached the wagon train and all along the way the wagons were lightened by 
discarding books, stationery, and even Confederate money. The wagon train 
reached Augusta on April 20 and here the money was placed in the vaults 
of a bank. Finding no competent Treasury official in Augusta, on April 26, 
the escort transported the money back to Washington, Georgia. Not a single 
package of the sizable fortune in gold and silver entrusted to the corps of 
midshipmen was broken while in their charge.” 

From this point there are to be several conflicting accounts as to exactly 
what happened. One story has it that on Apri! 26, while still in Washing- 
ton, the members of the midshipmen escort were offered furloughs, and that 
all of them accpted except five Virginians: R. H. Fleming of Lynchburg, 
Quarles, Carter, Hudson, and a Richard Slaughter. These 
five midshipmen and Captain Tabb’s army unit remained with the wagon 
train until it returned to Abbeville, where the treasure was deposited with 
General Basi] Duke, commander of the cavalry unit escorting President 
Jefferson Davis.” 

The account related by Lieutenant W. H. Parker makes no mention of 
any of the midshipmen having left the escort at Washington, Georgia. He — 
simply stated that every midshipmen under his command was disbanded 
May 2, at Abbeville, South Carolina, by order of Secretary Mallory, with 
the following letter and $1,500 worth of gold distributed among them. 


Abbeville, S. C., May 2, 1865 


Sir: You are hereby detached from the naval school, and leave is granted you to visit 
your home. You will report by letter to the Hon. Secretary of the Navy as soon as 
practicable. Paymaster Wheliss will issue you ten days rations, and all quartermasters 
are requested to furnish you transportation. 


Respectfully your obedient servent, 


Wm. H. Parker, Commanding 
C. S. Navy” 


The ten midshipmen left in Richmond to scuttle the Patrick Henry did 
the job well and probably performed their last duty for the Confederacy at 
Sailor’s Creek. The Richmond Dispatch listed nine midshipmen as cap- 
tured in the final retreat from Richmond.” 
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As far as can be ascertained, two classes graduated from the Confederate 
States Naval Academy during its rather brief but noble existence. The first 
group consisted of twenty-six midshipmen who went aboard the Patrick 
Henry for their formal instruction in January 1864 exchanging places with 
an equal number already there. This group seems to have consisted largely 
of acting midshipmen who had but entered the U. S. Naval Academy when 
the war began. They had since passed two annual written examinations, 
elevating their class standing, before being ordered to the academy — the 
first in Richmond in June 1862, and the second at Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, in 1863. They were examined a third time upon arrival at the academy 
in January 1864. They attended classes at the academy until] August, at 
which time they were given thirty days to prepare for their final examina- 
tions. Only one of the twenty-six failed to pass the final; he was given 
another opportunity and 

There were others who should have graduated with this group, but they 
were on cruisers, foreign service, or some other duty and were unable to 
report to the academy. It was permissible to take the first two or three exam- 
inations while on active duty elsewhere, but each acting midshipman was 
required to have some formal instruction and take the final examination at 
the academy to be eligible to graduate from the institution. Upon gradua- 
tion they became Passed Midshipmen or Masters and were sent back to 
active duty.” 

In December 1864 a second, and perhaps the last class, graduated from 
the Confederate States Naval Academy. Only fragmentary evidence con- 
cerning this class was located, but these bits show conclusively that a second 
class did graduate from the academy on that date. In a report to Secretary 
Mallory on November 4, 1864, Commander John M. Brooke commented on 
the coming examination in December, the promotion of all four classes of 
midshipmen at the academy, and of bringing in a new fourth class: 


It is recommended that after the December examination, the second and third classes 
(new third and fourth) be ordered on active duty, retaining on board the school ship 
Patrick Henry the first (now the second) and fourth classes — those who may report 
prior to the examination to compose the latter class — this would give about 60 midship- 
men to the school, leaving 24 on active duty.” 


Brooke’s report indicates that the second graduating class consisted of about 
twenty-two midshipmen, although a James M. Morgan was the only grad- 
7%6Clayton, C. S. Navy, pp. 114-115. For roster of the graduating class of August 1864 see 
7 C, p. 321. 
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uate of this class definitely located by this writer. He was one of eighteen 
midshipmen serving abroad as of January 1, 1864.” Another source noted 
that ten members of this class failed to pass their final examinations and 
were sent home” where they probably joined other military units. 

In a report issued by Secretary Mallory in December of 1865, he proudly 
stated: “Many acting midshipmen, who had but entered the U. S. Naval 
Academy of Annapolis when the war began, have here completed their 
courses of naval studies, and in addition of these, 29 youths, appointed 
originally to this school and representing nearly every portion of the Con- 
federacy, have graduated as passed midshipmen or masters, and they will 
compare favorably with those of like grades in any naval service.” 

The Confederate States Naval Academy can not be fully evaluated by its 
mere size, rather brief existence, or the number of its graduates, for no other 
group, large or small, performed their varied duties more gallantly than the 
oflicers, instructors, and midshipmen of this institution. From various com- 
mentaries by Commander John M. Brooke, Lieutenant William H. Parker, 
and Secretary Stephen R. Mallory perhaps an adequate appraisal might be 
drawn. The school was conducted “. . . in the most satisfactory manner . . ."* 
and “...conforme[d] to that of most approved naval schools,”* the be- 


havior of the young men has been [was] all that he could have expected 


..- and the graduates “. . . compare[d] favorably with those of like grades 
in any naval service.“ A final analysis must include the fact that these 
young men returned home after the war to become earnest, thoughtful, law- 
abiding citizens — many of them very prominent citizens. This in itself is a 
glowing tribute to the academic training received at the Confederate States 
Naval Academy. 
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APPENDIX A 
Roster of Midshipmen Appointed to the Confederate States Naval 


Midshipmen Duty or Station 

. E. M. Anderson 

. J. A. Anderson 

. F. M. Berrien ; Patrick Henry 

. C.R. Breckenridge Patrick Henry 

. O. A. Browne 

. G. D. Bryan 

. 1. D. Bulloch 

. W. T. Carroll ; Patrick Henry 

. B. Carter Patrick Henry 

. Clarence Gary } James River Squadron 
. W. J. Claiborne Patrick Henry 

. W. F. Clayton ‘ Patrick Henry 

. George B. Cloud Mobile Squadron 

. R. J. Crawford ; Patrick Henry 

. C.G. Dandridge Patrick Henry 

. W.S. Davidson Patrick Henry 

17. Patrick Henry 

18. Mobile Squadron 

19. Patrick Henry 

20. James River Squadron 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. J. H. Hamilton 

28. L. D. Hamner iss. Patrick Henry 


oN 


Patrick Henry 


Tan tens 


James River Squadron 


James River Squadron 
Patrick Henry 


<== 

| 


85This writer admits possibility of a few errors in this angie of the 106 midshipmen ap- 


pointed to the Confederate Naval Academy. In April 1862, the Confederate Congress authorized 
20 | og midshipmen to be placed in service. This group was not included in the 106 appointments 
to the Naval Academy authorized by Congress in the spring of 1862, as they received their appoint- 
ments and passed the necessary examinations before the Academy was organized. They were 
undoubtedly advanced students from the U. S. Naval Academy. Only eleven of the twenty were 
located and occasionally no distinction was given as to whether the men were acting midshipmen 


or passed midshipmen. 
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. S. Kennett 
. Lee 


Eugene Mafhtt 
. O. S. Manson 


18. J. T. Mason 


H. McCarrick 

M. J. McRae 

G. Minnegerode 

T. Minor 

B. Moore 

C. Morehead 
. Morgan 

J. Moses 

Myer 

. V. Newton 

. J. R. Norris 

. J. DeB. Northrop 

. W. H. Payne 

. J. W. Pegram 

. Eugene Phillips 

. R. E. Pinckney 

. Roger Pinckney 

. T. C. Pinckney 

. F.L. Place 


-J.M 
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Patrick Henry 
Steamer Chattahoochie 
Patrick Henry 
Charleston Squadron 
Fredericksburg 

James River Squadron 
Charleston Squadron 
Patrick Henry 
Wilmington Squadron 
James River Squadron 
Patrick Henry 

Patrick Henry 

Patrick Henry 

Mobile Squadron 
Wilmington Squadron 
Charleston Squadron 
Mobile Squadron 


Patrick Henry 


James River Squadron 
Patrick Henry 
Mobile Squadron 
Savannah Squadron 


Mobile Squadron 
James River Squadron 


James River Squadron 


Patrick Henry 
Steamer Virginia 


Patrick Henry 


Mobile Squadron 

James River Squadron 
James River Squadron 
James River Squadron 


Patrick Henry 
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29. A. M. Harrison de 
| 30. W. S. Hogue Fla. ve 
31. Holdman 
32. Howell La. 
; 33- Hunt Ky. 
34. Hunter Va. 
35. Inglis 
| 36. Johnson 
37: N.C. 
3 Ala. 
39 Mo. 
41 Va. + 
42. J. A. Lee Ky. eb 
43. W.A. Lee Mo. ay 
44. Lewis Levy Mo. 
47 
Va. 
49 N.C. 
| 
51 Va. 
52 Mo. Fi 
54 Ky. | 
| 55 La. off 
56 Ga. 
57 
60 Ark. 
61 
62 Va. 
63 La. 
64 Texas 
65 S.C. 
66 S.C. 
67 
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. B. Ratcliffe 
. M. Rootes 
. T. Scharf 


Scott 


Sevier 
N. Shaw 


Sinclair 


Ra 
. W. 


Thea Wherritt 


. G. A. Wilkins 

. W.W. Wilkinson 

. A. O. Wright 

. J.C. Wright 

. R. H. Fleming 

. Buddy Mallory 

. W. R. Mayhew” 

. J. W. Harris 
Hudson 

. —— Quarles 

. T. M. Bowen 

. J. M. Gardner 

. W. F. Nelson® 


H. 
phael Semmes, Jr. 


James River Squadron 
Patrick Henry 

Steamer Chattahoochie 
James River Squadron 
Patrick Henry 

Patrick Henry 

Patrick Henry 


Florida 


Ark. [Va. ?] James River Squadron 


Mobile Squadron 
Patrick Henry 

James River Squadron 
Patrick Henry 

Patrick Henry 
Savannah Squadron 
James River Squadron 
Wilmington Squadron 
Patrick Henry 
Charleston Squadron 


Patrick Henry 
Patrick Henry® 


. F. L. Blume Tenn. 
. W. H. Collins Ala. 


S6Register of the Commissioned and Warrant Officers of the Navy of the Confederate States to 
January 1, 1864 (Richmond, 1864), pp. 47-48. 

87Scharf, C. S. Navy, p. 88. 

88Harris, “Confederate Naval Cadets,” Confederate Veteran, XII, 170. 

89Blake, “Retreat from Richmond,” Richmond Dispatch, May 2, 1897. 


7 68 Va. 
69 Va. 
70 Mo. 
7! Va. 
72 Ala. 
73 Tenn. 
74 Texas 
75 Va. 
76. W. B. Sinclair Va. | 
77. W. H. Sinclair 
78. Richard Slaughter 
[ 79. T. D. Stone 
} 80. W. M. Snead 
sad 81. D. B. Talbott Ky. 
oy 82. F. M. Thomas N.C. 
ae 83. E. B. Trescott S.C. 
Sat 84. J. D. Trimble Md. 
ag 85. H. H. Tyson Md. 
87 Ky. 
88 Ga. 
| 89 S.C. 
go Ala. 
gI 
9 Va. 
4 93 Fla. 
<f 94 
95 Va. 
ai 96 Va. 
97 
98 | 
99 
100 
a 102 
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103. G. S. Waterman Ill.” 
104. Palmer Saunders”! 
105. John A. Wilson® 
106. William F. Wilson” Ala. 


APPENDIX B 


Partial Roster of Midshipmen aboard the school ship Patrick Henry as of 
January 1, 1864” 


18. . Jones 


ja 19. . Kennett 
T. Carroll 20. D. M. Lee 
21. . Manson 
J. Claiborne 22. 
F. Clayton 23. 
J. Crawford 24. 
G. Dandridge 25. 
S. — 26. 
J.D 
S. 
J. 


I. 
3- 
4- 
6. 
7: 
8. 


F. 
C. 
W. 
B. 
W. 
W. 
R. 
C. 
. W. 
» 
_ A. 
. W. 
A. 
. W. 
. B. 


27. Raphael Semmes, Jr. 

Doak 28. C. F. Sevier 

Ellitt 29. W. N. Shaw 
K. Hale 30. W. M. Snead 
Hamner 31. F. M. Thomas 

arrison 32. E. B. Trescott 
Holdman 33. Thomas Wherritt 
S. Johnson 34. A. O. Wright 

35. J.C. Wright 


. 


D. 
M. 
D. 


90“Confederate States a ” Richmond Times-Dispatch, January 10, 1907. 

91Clayton, C. S. Navy, p. 8 

Register of Commissioned *” Warrant Officers, p. 48. 

%Clayton, C, S. Navy, p. 116, 

Clayton, C. S. Navy, pp. 114-116; Register of Commissioned and Warrant Officers, pp. 47-48. 
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APPENDIX C 


Roster of Graduating Class of August 1864” 


. Berrien, Thomas M., Georgia, service Savannah ships and station 1861 
to 1863; school ship 1864; cruiser Chickamauga, and Fort Fisher 1864, 
at which latter place was specially mentioned. 

. Carroll, William, Maryland, Norfolk and James River 1861 to 1863; 
school ship 1864; battery service around Richmond while attached to 
school ship; Mobile 1864 and 1865. 

. Carter, Barron, Georgia, Savannah ships and station 1861 to 1863; 
school ship 1864; James River and Semmes’ naval brigade 1864 to 1865. 

. Cary, Clarence, Virginia, cruiser Nashville 1861; Charleston ships and 
station 1862 and 1863; school ship 1864; cruiser Chickamauga, and 
Fort Fisher 1864. 

. Clayton, W. F., Georgia, Norfolk 1861; James River, Patrick Henry, 
1862; Battle of Hampton Roads and Drewry’s Bluff; Wilmington ships 
and station 1863; special service Charleston 1863; school ship 1864; 
capture of the United States steamer Underwriter; Minor’s expedition 
to Plymouth, N. C.; and battery service around Richmond while at- 
tached to the school ship Savannah 1864; steamer Pee Dee 1864 and 
1865; steamer Macon 1865. 

. Deas, Ralph J., South Carolina, Drewry’s Bluff 1862 and 1863; school 
ship 1864; capture of the United States steamer Underwriter; Minor’s 
expedition; and battery service around Richmond while attached to 
school ship; Mobile 1864 and 1865. 

. Gibbs, Paul H., South Carolina, naval defenses of Georgia 1861 and 
1863; school ship 1864; James River Squadron and Semmes’ naval 
brigade 1864 and 1865. 

. Good, William D., District of Columbia, Mobile Squadron 1862 and 
1863; school ship 1864; James River Squadron 1864 and 1865. 

. Joiner, George A., Alabama, special service 1861 and 1863; Mobile 
1864 and 186s. 

. Lee, Daniel M., Virginia, Norfolk 1861; James River, Jamestown, 
1862; Battle of Hampton Roads, and Drewry’s Bluff; Charleston ships 


Clayton, C. S. Navy, pp. 114-116. 
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and station 1863; capture of the United States Underwriter; Minor’s 
expedition, and battery service around Richmond while attached to the 
school ship; school ship 1864; cruiser Chickamauga 1864. 

. McCarrick, Patrick H., North Carolina, service at Norfolk, James River, 
Drewry’s Bluff, and the school ship. 

. Morehead, Frank, Kentucky, served on James River, and _ batteries 
around Richmond, and school ship. 

. Norris, James R., Georgia, Mobile station 1862 and 1863; school ship 
1864; Savannah, Ga., 1864 and 1865. 

. Pinckney, Roger, South Carolina, Charleston ship and station 1861 and 
1862; Drewry’s Bluff 1862 and 1863; school ship 1864; James River 
Squadron 1864 and 1865. 

. Pinckney, Thomas C., South Carolina, Norfolk 1861; James River 1862 
and 1863; school ship 1864; James River 1864 and 1865. 

. Ratcliffe, James B., Virginia, Mobile and Selma, Alabama, 1861 to 1863; 
school ship 1864; James River and Semmes’ brigade 1864 and 1865. 

. Rootes, Lawrence M., Virginia, served on the Virginia; Battle of Hamp- 
ton Roads 1862; naval works at Atlanta 1862 and 1863; school ship 
1864; James River and Semmes’ brigade 1864 and 1865. 

. Scott, Henry H., North Carolina, Mobile station 1861 to 1863; school 
ship 1864; James River, and steamer Webb on Mississippi River 1864 
and 186s. 

. Sevier, Charles F., Tennessee, Charleston station 1861 to 1863; school 
ship 1864; cruiser Chickamauga 1864. 

. Shaw, W. Nelson, Texas, naval defenses of Texas 1861 to 1863; school 
ship 1864; James River 1864 and 186s. 

. Thomas, Francis M., South Carolina, cruiser Nashville 1861; special 
service 1861 to 1863; school ship 1864; James River Squadron 1864 
and 1865 

. Tyson, Henry M., Maryland, Mobile 1861 to 1863; school ship 1864; 
James River and Semmes’ brigade 1864 and 1865. 

. Wilson, William F., Alabama, Mobile 1861 to 1863; school ship 
1864; James River and Semmes’ brigade 1864 and 1865. 

. Wright, A. O., Alabama, Savannah ships and station 1861 to 1863; 
school ship 1864; James River and Semmes’ brigade 1864 and 1865. 
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Midshipmen Abroad as of January 1, 1864 


1. E. M. Anderson 

. O. A. Browne 

. G. D. Bryan 

. I. D. Bulloch 

. J. H. Dyke 

. R.S. Floyd 

. J. H. Hamilton 

. Eugene Maffit 

. J. T. Mason 

. J. M. Morgan 

. R. J. Moses 
12. V. Newton 
13. J. W. Pegram 
14. G. T. Sinclair 
15. W.B. Sinclair 
16. W. H. Sinclair 
17. W. W. Wilkinson 
18. J. A. Wilson 


%Register of Commissioned and Warrant Officers, p. 48. 
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A. DUDLEY MANN’S MISSION IN EUROPE, 1863-1864 
An Unpublished Letter to Jefferson Davis 


Edited by Joseru O. BayLen anp W. Wutre* 


OF THE THREE commissioners whom Jefferson Davis appointed, on Febru- 
ary 27, 1861, to seek recognition for the Confederacy in Europe, only the 
Virginian, Ambrose Dudley Mann, was his personal friend. It was a warm 
friendship which had its inception in Washington, during 1853, when 
Davis served as Secretary of War and Mann as Assistant Secretary of State, 
and endured until Mann’s death as an unrepentant expatriate in Paris 
during 1889." 

Mann’s long and varied service in Europe as (1) an executive agent in 
the German Confederation from 1842 to 1848 and in the Austrian Empire 
during the upheavals of 1848-1849 and (2) minister in Switzerland from 
1850 to 1853 seemed to qualify him as the experienced guide for his col- 
leagues, Pierre A. Rost and William L. Yancey. Unfortunately, although he 
survived Rost and Yancey as members of the ill-starred first Confederate 
commission in Europe, Mann’s vanity, credulity, and lack of insight bred 
an incurable optimism which seriously limited his usefulness as a diplomat.” 
Only Davis’s favor caused his Secretary of State, Judah P. Benjamin, to 
tolerate Mann’s facility of “ever waxing eloquent” over trivialities and his 
unusual capacity for using the right facts to reach the wrong conclusion.’ 
Thus, after James M. Mason and John Slidell were appointed to replace 
Rost and Yancey on the Continent, Mann was transferred from London to 
Brussels and the less important task of winning the-sympathy of Leopold I, 
King of the Belgians. 

From the fall of 1861 until late 1863, Mann largely confined his activities 
to Brussels and his contacts in London, but constantly availed himself of the 


*Dr. Baylen is professor of history at Mississippi State University and Dr. White is associate 
professor of history at Northwestern State College of Louisiana. 


1Cf. J. Preston Moore, “Jefferson Davis and Ambrose Dudley Mann,” Journal of Mississippi 
History, XIX (July 1957), 137-138; Jefferson Davis, The Rise and Fall of the Confederate Govern- 
ment (New York, 1881), II, 368; Hudson Strode, Jefferson Davis: American Patriot, 1808-1861 
(New York, 1955), p. 422. For a sketch of the life and career of A. Dudley Mann (1801- -89), see 
Allen Johnson and 4 a9 Malone, eds., Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1928- 
1944), XII, 239-240, hereafter cited as DAB. 

2Frank L. Owsley, King Cotton Diplomacy: Foreign Relations of the Confederate States of 
America (Chicago, 1931), p. 53; Burton J. Hendrick, Statesmen of the Lost Cause: Jefferson Davis 
and his Cabinet (New York, 1939), pp. 141, 400; Margaret Clapp, Forgotten First Citizen: John 
Bigelow (Boston, 1947), p. 149. 

3Cf. Owsley, King Cotton Diplomacy, p. 53; Hendrick, Statesmen of the Lost Cause, p. 401. 
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prerogative of personal friendship to communicate directly with the Presi- 
dent concerning the general interests of the Confederacy in Europe. One 
such opportunity presented itself as a result of the efforts of the active Federal 
consul general in Paris, John Bigelow, and particularly the Southern “rene- 
gade” Robert J. Walker to defeat the sale of Confederate bonds.* Since his 
arrival in England in summer of 1863, Walker had published a series of 
hard-hitting letters charging that Jefferson Davis, as United States Senator 
from Mississippi twenty years before, had advocated his state’s repudiation 
of bond issues which had cost British investors in excess of $10,000,000.° 
Walker's success in damaging the credit of the Confederacy, the reputation 
of its president, and, indirectly, the value of Mann’s holdings of Virginia 
state securities’ were major factors which impelled Mann to press Davis to 
disprove personally the propaganda of the Federal agents. Yet, neither the 
failure of John Slidell’s energetic efforts to refute the charges’ nor Mann’s 
good advice moved Davis, increasingly preoccupied with the crisis at home, 
to fulfill his intention (as the following letter indicates) to write “at length” 
of his “connection with the policy of the state of Mississippi in the matter 
of the Repudiated Bonds.” But Mann was already occupied with a project 
which, in his mind, was of equal if not greater import. 

The recruiting of Roman Catholic immigrants from Ireland and Germany 
by Federal agents as a source of man power for Union armies and the pope’s 
pronouncements deploring the terrible conflict in the United States inspired 
Mann to hope that he might use these points to win the support of the 
papacy for the Southern cause.* After securing from Davis a commission as 
special envoy to Pius IX, Mann proceeded to Rome and on November 11 
and 14, 1863, was received by the Papal Secretary of State, Cardinal An- 
tonelli, and the Pope, respectively, with what he deemed the status of a “de 
jure’ " envoy.” When, in response to his suggestion that the pontiff condemn 
the recruiting of European Catholics for service in the Union armies, An- 


p, Forgotten First Citizen, pp. 209-210; John Bigelow, Retrospections of an Active Life 

(New ag tk, 1909), I, 642; Jay Monaghan, Diplomat in Carpet Slippers: Abraham Lincoln deals 
with Foreign Affairs (Indianapolis, 1945), pp- 85, 304. 

5These letters were later republished in Robert J. Walker's American Slavery and Finances 
(London, 1864). On Walker's career in Europe, see Wirt A. Williams, Robert ]. Walker, Financial 
Agent in Europe, 1863-1864 (Cleveland, Miss., 1936), pp. 2-13. 

6Moore, “Jefferson Davis and Ambrose Dudley Mann,” Journal of Mississippi History, XIX, 143. 

7Cf. Monaghan, Diplomat in Carpet Slippers, p. 304. 

8Cf. Owsley, King Cotton Diplomacy, p. 517; Hendrick, Statesmen of the Lost Cause, p. 401. 

9Davis to Mann, tember 24, 1863, Official Records of the Union and Confederate Navies in 
the War of the Rebellion (Washington, D. C., 1894-1922), ser. 2, III, 152, hereafter cited as 
O.N.R. 

10Mann to Benjamin, November 11 and 14, 1863, O.N.R., ser. 2, III, 949-951, 952-955; see also 
Owsley, King Cotton Diplomacy, pp. 520-523. 
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tonelli vaguely pledged the Holy See’s efforts to end the war and the Pope 
addressed a letter to “President” Davis, Mann immediately interpreted these 
courtesies as not only a formal condemnation of the Federal government but 
official recognition of the Confederacy." With characteristic enthusiasm, 
Mann hurried to Brussels and London convinced that the publication of the 

pe’s communication to Davis would be the decisive factor in swinging 
English public opinion to the side of the Confederacy.” Soon after his 
arrival in London, in January 1884, he reported to Richmond that the rul- 
ing circles in Britain considered the pope’s recognition of the Confederacy as 
“formal and complete”!* 

Mann’s ebullience impressed neither Benjamin nor the more benign 
Davis."* But, in spite of the Secretary of State’s emphatic assertion that the 
Holy Father’s reference to Davis as “President” was more a form of courtesy 
than a sign of formal recognition," Mann continued to press on his friend 
and Benjamin the opposite point of view." He seemed unable to compre- 
hend the fact that his mission was something less than a complete success 
and yet, because it had secured a papal frown against the recruiting of Cath- 
olics as cannon fodder, the venture was anything but a complete failure."” 

With this mission, Mann’s diplomatic career came to an end. He perhaps 
sensed this when he wrote in the following letter:'* “Keep me, I pray you, 
actively at work, as long as I am kept in the employment of the government.” 


40 Albemarle Street 
London, Feb. 12, 1864 


My Dear Mr. President: 


Upon my return from Rome to Brussels I found a note from Mr. Har- 
rison,”® your Private Secretary, informing me of your intention to “write at 
length relative to his [your] views of and connection with the policy of the 
state of Mississippi in the matter of the Repudiated Bonds.” 


1!Mann to Benjamin, November 21 and December 9, 1863, O.N.R., ser. 2, III, 963-964, 973-974- 

12Mann to Benjamin, December 12 and 28, 1863, O.N.R., ser. 2, III, 974, 985-986. 

13Mann to Benjamin, January 15, 1864, O.N.R., ser. 2, III, 1000. 

14Owsley, King Cotton Diplomacy, p. 525. 

15Benjamin to Mann, February 1, 1864, O.N.R., ser. 2, III, 1014-1015. 

16Mann to Benjamin, March 11, 1864, O.N.R.., ser. 2, III, 1057. 

17Cf. Owsley, King Cotton Diplomacy, p. 526. 

18] am greatly indebted to Mrs. Mary Davis and the Manuscripts Division of the Emory Univer- 
sity Library for permission to study and edit the following letter. 

19Burton N. Harrison (1837-1904), an assistant professor at the University of Mississippi, re- 
signed to become private secretary to Davis in March, 1862. Cf. James Elliott Walmsley, ed. “Some 
Unpublished Letters of Burton N. Harrison,” Publications of the <n Historical Society, VIII 
(1904), 81; Jemmy Grant Johnson, “The University War Hospital,” Ibid., XII (1912), 96. 
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This note was dated on the 22nd of October, since when I have received 
no additional information on the subject. 

I may venture to assure you, that whatever you may write will be read 
with care and with interest by the European public. Your views with regard 
to Repudiation would, doubtless, exercise a salutory influence upon the 
financial interests of the Confederate States. 

It is reported, upon apparently good authority, that Virginia is about to 
pay, at the Agency of this metropolis, the overdue interest upon her five 
per cent sterling bond. This is but a small debt, — the entire amount of 
arrears being less than $175,000. If it be promptly provided it will operate 
most favorably to the credit of our country. It will revive confidence in our 
pecuniary stability. It will be universally said, we can afford to have faith, 
for as goes “Old Virginia” so will go all her sisters. It is on this score that 
I have taken the liberty of mentioning the matter to you, in order that you 
may deem it judicious, [and] bring it up to the consideration of Governor 
Smith” — of course unofficially. 

The Yankees in Europe, I have abundant reasons for believing, are even 
more despairing than what I wrote you in September. I have not relin- 
quished the belief, which I then entertained, that the hour is hastening when 
they will be solicitous to make such conditions as I indicated, that they would 
undoubtedly propose. 

The Pope” is well pleased with that which he has done in emphatically 
recognizing you as the Executive of a nation. The good old man is willing 
to do more, and is disregardful [sic] of consequences. He is devoted to the 
principle of right, and is not influenced by the expediency of interest in his 
foreign relations. I almost regret that I am not now at Rome, although I 
believe that I can be more serviceable to our interests here, just now, than 
I could be there. If it shall please you, however, to send me back I need 
not assure you that I will repair thither with the utmost alacrity. 

A distinguished member of Parliament, who is an ardent friend of the 
[Italian] government of [King] Victor Emmanuel [II], thinks that a special 
mission from you to that sovereign would be attended with good results. 
Garibaldi® is no longer in favor, except with the vulgar [?], in Italy. In a 


20William (“Extra Billy”) Smith (1797-1887), Governor of Virginia from January 1, 1864, until 
the fall of the Confederacy. Cf. DAB, XVII, 361. 

21Pius IX (1792-1878) served as pontiff from 1846. 

22Giuseppe Garibaldi had been offered a command in the Union army by Lincoln in 1861, but 
refused the commission. Not long after this, he attempted to seize Rome from the Papacy and 
suffered a short term imprisonment at the hands of the Italian government. Cf. Charles Francis 
Adams, “Lincoln’s Offer to Garibaldi,” Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 3rd 
ser., I (1907, 1908) 319-325. 
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religious point of view there is a fortunate feeling between the government 
of Rome and Turin. Pio Nono, himself, really has no enemies anywhere. 
The excellence of his heart is universally admitted. He is making his in- 
fluence felt through Christendom. The movement of the Church in this 
realm [?] was immeasurably increased by your letter to him — I mean the 
Church of England. 

Keep me, I pray you, actively at work, as long as I am kept in the em- 
ployment of the government. If my experience is of any value make the 
most of it, as you think proper. 

Receiving the assurances of my faithful regard, and of my earnest good 
wishes for Mrs. Davis and your children, I have the honor to subscribe 
myself 

Yours Ever as Ever, 


A. Dudley Mann 


His Excellency 


Jefferson Davis 
President C.S.A. 
Richmond, Va. 


Me 


HOUSES OF HORROR 
Danville’s Civil War Prisons 


by James I. Roserrtson, Jr.” 


THIs ARTICLE purports to be a history of Danville’s six Civil War prisons. 
It was written neither to belabor nor to offend the citizens of Danville and 
Virginia — to whom the writer owes his own heritage. Rather, it is an at- 
tempt to show that the epochal struggle of the 1860's was a brutal conflict, 
not only to the soldiers who fought, but also to those — such as the citizens 
of Danville — who were ultimately engulfed by it. In order to present a 
vivid picture of prison life, it is necessary to rely heavily on Federal soldiers’ 
diaries and reminiscences for the Confederates, soldier and civilian, left few 
records. The resultant Northern bias may give a somewhat one-sided picture 
of life in Danville’s prisons, but who is better qualified to describe misery 
than those who endured it? 

Late in October 1863 General Robert E. Lee recommended to Secretary 
of War James A. Seddon that a majority of the Federals then confined in 
Richmond prisons be transferred to Danville near the North Carolina bor- 
der. The Confederate capital was the focal point of Union campaigns, Lee 
stated, and the presence there of large numbers of prisoners complicated the 
many problems confronting both Richmond and Confederate officials. Sed- 
don endorsed the idea, acted swiftly and, on November 11, some 4,000 
captured soldiers were herded into delapidated boxcars of the Richmond 
and Danville Railroad for the hundred-forty-five-mile trip to the quiet city 
nestled on the bluffs of the Dan River.’ 

At the outbreak of war Danville had been a thriving community of 6,000 
inhabitants located in the midst of rich tobacco country. No military action 
had taken place near the town, but it had felt the hardships of hostilities. 
Most of its young men were serving in the 18th Virginia Infantry or Cabell’s 
Danville Battery. Tobacco warehouses had been converted into supply 
depots and convalescent hospitals;? a small arms foundry had been estab- 


*Dr. Robertson is a lecturer in history at the State University of Iowa and editor of Civil War 
History. 

1 S. War artment, comp., The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records 
of the Union and Confederate Armies (Washington, 1880-1901), ser. 2, VI, 438-439, 502, 527-528, 
hereafter cited as O.R. 

2The main hospital stood at the corner of Jefferson Avenue and Loyal Street; another was con- 
structed during the war on the hill overlooking the old Danville & Western Railway shops. An 
auxiliary hospital for smallpox cases was also established in the colored section of Danville known 
as “Poor House Hill.” 
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lished along the riverbank.? Food, clothing and other necessities of life were 
becoming increasingly difficult to obtain. Once the city had reflected an air 
of prosperity, but by late 1863 it “presented an appearance of general 
desolation.” 

Few of the first prisoners sent to Danville knew what to expect, but most 
were confident that conditions there would be an improvement on life at 
Libby or Belle Isle. The trip by rail required twenty-four hours, since the 
track was dangerously bad and the locomotives, wheezing steam and burning 
twice their normal amount of wood, could make barely twelve miles per 
hour. Each boxcar contained seventy prisoners and four guards, and the 
weight of the cars and their occupants often proved too much of a strain on 
the engines. “Sometimes the track would spread apart,” Private William 
Day of the 1oth Wisconsin Infantry recollected. “Then we would stop and 
spike it down and go ahead. At other times the old engine would stop from 
sheer exhaustion; then we would get out and walk up the grade, then get 
aboard and away again.”® Other prisoners looked on the trip with more 
bitterness. Many remembered receiving neither food nor water during the 
long ride, and of being jammed into cattle cars coated with the dung of prior 
occupants.° 

The hours of bouncing and bumping finally ended as the trains pulled 
noisily to a stop before the brightly painted Danville depot.’ Soldiers numbed 
by fatigue, hunger, and cold descended painfully from the cars to be stared 
at by a contingent of soldiers and a large crowd of curious townspeople. A 
procession led by a Negro band started through the covered bridge that led 
across the river into the city, and as the colored people sang a lusty chorus of 
Dixie, one Irish prisoner was heard to exclaim: “Begorra, ain’t that foine 
now; and ain’t it gintleminly in the divils to be after trating us to such music 
and military honor?”* 

But the joy of new surroundings gave way to despair when the prisoners 
first beheld their new “homes.” Six brick or wooden tobacco factories, each 
three stories high, had been stripped of all furnishings including lamps and 
chairs. Four of these buildings were located at the corner of Spring and 
Union Streets; three of them were the factories of J. W. and C. G. Holland. 


3At the present intersection of Spring and Market Streets. 

4Henry M. Davidson, in Asa B. Isham, comp., Prisoners of War and Military Prisons (Cincin- 
nati, 1890), p. 191. 

5William W. Day, Fifteen Months in Dixie (Owatonna, Minn., 1889), p. 15. 

6Allen O. Abbott, Prison Life in the South (New York, 1865), p. 44; Toad Ferguson, Life 
Struggles in Rebel Prisons (Philadelphia, 1865), pp. 51-52. 

7Built in 1856, the first railway station in Danville stood on the northeast corner of the present 
Riverside Drive and North Main Street. 
8Solon Hyde, A Captive of War (New York, 1900), p. 100. 
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Prison No. 1, the largest of the brick buildings, was on the northern side of 
Union Street just north of Main Street. Behind it, near the river, was a 
wooden hut used as a cook house for the four prisons. Adjoining Prison 
No. 1 was a wooden factory known as Prison No. 2. Although prison head- 
quarters were located on the ground floor of the building, Federals confined 
there insisted it was the worst of the lot since the sun rarely shone in it.’ 
A few feet further to the west stood Prison No. 3, a brick factory converted 
into the officers’ prison. Across the street, facing Prison No. 2 and at the 
intersection of Spring and Union, was the brick edifice known as Prison No. 
4. The oldest of the brick factories was Prison No. 5, located (and still 
standing) at Floyd and High Streets. Almost in the center of the city, at the 
southwest corner of Lynn and Loyal Streets, stood Prison No. 6, a brick, 
turreted structure as ominous in appearance as the Bastille. It was initially 
used to house Negro prisoners.” 

Conditions were intolerable when the first shipment of Federals arrived; 
they became increasingly worse as the months passed. Around 650 men 
were crammed into the three floors of each factory. At the outset one group 
petitioned the prison commandment to grant them a hoe in order to scrape 
the two-inch crust of dirt from the floors. The request was denied on the 
ground that the implement might be used as a weapon in an escape plot, 
and the men were forced to endure a filth that became a breeding paradise 
for rats and vermin. On each floor the prisoners slept in rows of four, two 
rows with their heads to the walls and the other two with their heads to the 
center of the building. The former proved the more preferred places, since 
they were close to the boarded windows through whose cracks came some 
air to lessen the stench of unbathed bodies and uncovered waste. 

Potbellied stoves were eventually placed at one end of each floor, but they 
afforded sinall comfort to the men. The small coal ration was poor in quality 
and difficult to keep ignited. Moreover, around every stove clustered groups 
of men — called “Stove Brigades” — who bartered and fought for position 
and sapped up what little warmth the iron heaters emitted. Some prisoners 
tried building fires atop pieces of scrap iron laid on the floors, but the smoke 
of inferior coal and wet wood burned eyes and parched throats already ir- 


‘Isham, Prisoners of War, p. 198. At that time Spring ended at Union Street. Only a narrow 
passageway ran from Union to the river. 

10The locations of the prisons was deduced from descriptions in Edward Pollock, Illustrated 
Sketchbook of Danville, Virginia (Danville, 1885), pp. 135, 157-158; Alonzo Cooper, In and Out 
of Rebel Prisons (Oswego, N. Y., 1888), pp. 209-211; Alfred S. Roe, In a Rebel Prison; Or, 

eriences in Danville, Va. (Providence, 1891), pp. 7-12; David E. Russell, Seven Months in 
Prison (Milwaukee, 1866), pp. 35-37; and from information gathered by J. Irvin Robertson of 
Danville. 
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ritated by stagnant drinking water and lack of adequate food. On New 
Year’s Day 1864, the temperature hovered at four degrees above zero, and 
many of the prisoners remembered walking and stumbling about their 
crowded floor for two days and two nights to keep from freezing to death." 

The cold, hunger, and crowded conditions brought severe misery to the 
prisoners, but there was yet another element whose evil presence added to 
the horrors of Danville’s prisons: fleas, lice, and other parasites. “The beasts 
crawled over the ground from body to body,” Major George H. Putnam of 
the 176th New York Infantry recalled, “and their attacks seemed to become 
more aggravating as the men became more emaciated. By daylight, they 
could be picked off and the first occupation of the morning was usually to 
free oneself from their immediate presence, but in the darkness there was 
nothing to be done byt to suffer with patience.” Of this struggle for sur- 
vival with vermin, Colonel Henry Sprague of the 13th Connecticut Infantry 
wrote: “We called it ‘skirmishing;’ it was rather a pitched battle. The hum- 
blest soldier and the brevet major-general must daily strip and fight. Ludi- 
crous, were it not so abominable, was this mortifying necessity. No account 
of prison life in Danville would be complete without it.” 

Cleanliness in the prisons was impossible. Thirty men at a time were 


permitted to go outside each building to makeshift troughs and rinse them- 
selves quickly with muddy river water while guards prodded them along 
with bayonets. The bins might once have been filled with clean water, 
Private Alfred Roe of the 9th New York Heavy Artillery stated bitterly, 
“but this must have been before our day. I early convinced myself that I was 


cleaner by keeping my hands out of its contents than I was by using them.”"* 


Twice a day and under heavy guard fifteen men were allowed to go down 
to the river and obtain drinking water for their floor. At first each man could 
carry a full bucket, but as the months of hunger and illness wore the 
prisoners down to living skeletons, two men could barely struggle back with 
half a pail between them.” 

Then on December 13, 1863, a month after the first Federals arrived in 
Danville, an epidemic as feared as bubonic plague of the Middle Ages swept 
through the city: smallpox. The disease quickly sped through the six prisons, 
prostrating men by the hundreds. Early in January 1864, eighty-six cases 


11Homer B. Sprague, Lights and Shadows in Confederate Prisons (New York, 1915), p. 79% 
Isham, Prisoners of War, p. 204; Hyde, A Captive of War, p. 112. 

12George H. Putnam, A Prisoner of War in Virginia, 1864-5 (New York, 1912), pp. 40-41. 

13Sprague, Lights and Shadows, pp. 102-103. 

M4Roe, In a Rebel Prison, p. 12. 

15Cooper, In and Out of Rebel Prisons, p. 217; Putnam, A Prisoner of War, p. 43. 
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were reported in Prison No. 5 alone. A special hospital for diseased 
prisoners was established on an eminence south of town between the present 
Lee and Whitmell Streets. But owing to a lack of drugs and medical knowl- 
edge of smallpox, the few doctors in attendance were powerless. Wagons 
laden with corpses made daily trips to a makeshift cemetery just off the 
hospital grounds.” By the end of January, and in spite of the constant in- 
flux of prisoners from Richmond and camps to the south, the number of 
Federals at Danville had dwindled to 3,346 men.” 

Fearful of the disease running unimpeded through the city, and appalled 
by the idea that conditions undoubtedly would grow worse, the citizens of 
Danville sent three petitions to Richmond protesting against the unsanitary 
state to which the town had degraded since the prisons were established. 
One document was dispatched by the Board of Health, composed of George 
E. Welsh and Drs. J. M. Smith, W. S. Green, and Thomas A. Stokes. 
Another petition bore the signatures of fifty-three storekeepers. The third 
protest, signed by Mayor T. P. Atkinson, Council President John W. Hol- 
land, and Council Clerk E. S. Bell, deplored the smallpox epidemic raging 
in the city, the odor from the hospitals which was unbearable even “at a 
distance of several hundred yards,” and the filth that ran unchecked down 
ditches and drains owing to a lack of water works in Danville."* The city 
fathers implored Richmond to move the prisons elsewhere. The Official 
Records do not contain any reply from the War Department, and the fact 
that the prisons were maintained would indicate that the citizens’ pleas fell 
on deaf ears. 

The outbreak of smallpox gave rise to a number of escape attempts by 
prisoners not yet stricken. As one officer wrote in his diary, “Freedom was 
more desired than salvation, more sought after than righteousness.”” Al- 
though guards patrolled the area around the factory-prisons, few of them 
dared venture into the buildings themselves. Therefore, the most obvious 
means by which to escape were tunnels leading from the basements. By late 
January 1864, at least three such projects were underway at Prisons 3, 4, 
and 5. When the men in Prison No. 5 were only one day from completing 


16Samuel S. Boggs, Eighteen Months a Prisoner under the Rebel Flag (Lovington, Ill., 1889), 

. 12. For vivid accounts of the smallpox outbreak, see William H. Newlin, An Account of the 

of Six Federal Soldiers from Prison at Danville, Va. (Cincinnati, 1889), pp. 5-12; Henry H. 

Eby, Observations of an Illinois Boy in Battle, Camp and Prisons (Mendota, fit: 1910), p. 155. 
17Now the U. S. National Cemetery on Lee Street. 

18O.R., ser. 2, VI, 1126. By early February only five cases were reported within the city limits, 
and among the prisoners “only a few cases of varioloid are reported daily” (Staunton Spectator, 
February 2, 1864). 

190.R., ser. 2, VI, 888-890, 895. 

20Abner R. Small, The Road to Richmond (Berkeley, Cal., 1939), p. 175. 
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a tunnel that ran in the direction of Dan River, a Michigan sergeant re- 
vealed the coup to officials in order to gain favor. The instigators were forced 
to refill the tunnel and then were “bucked and gagged” for a day.*' Three 
men in the officers’ compound (Prison No. 3) spent four weeks digging a 
passageway with tin plates and shingles in the cold and dark winter nights. 
Because they had no lanterns or candles to illuminate their work, every- 
thing had to be done by feel and calculation. This caused the escape at- 
tempt to collapse ingloriously, for the men cut the tunnel too close to the 
surface. Early one morning a guard patrolling the area fell into the pit when 
the ground gave way. His frantic shouts of “Help! Murder!” brought an- 
other guard rushing to the scene. Seeing the three prisoners scurry hastily 
back up the tunnel, the sentinel screamed “You Yanks! You God damned 
Yanks!” and fired into the cavern, but with no results.” In February a group 
of privates in Prison No. 4 began a tunnel with the help of a cooper’s addis 
and a rusty door hinge. After three weeks’ labor the cavern ran 147 feet 
under the guard line and came out behind a colored family’s shanty. Around 
seventy-five prisoners made their escape before the tunnel was discovered. 
The countryside went into an uproar at the thought of escaped prisoners, 
exposed to smallpox, stealing through the area.” 

Although only one of these attempted escapes proved successful, the 
hysteria of the citizenry and the desire of prison officials to maintain a high 
record of efficiency at the Danville prisons resulted in several more stringent 
regulations. Thenceforth, no prisoners were quartered on ground floors; 
rather, all were removed to the second and third floors where they were 
packed three hundred men to each level and “as thick as we could lie,” one 
Federal wrote.** Prisoners were denied any use of the first floors except for 
nature’s call — and then only six men at a time were permitted to leave their 
upstairs floor. The last of the six had to return before a new half-dozen could 
depart. This new order brought intense and undue misery to the prisoners. 
Sergeant Solon Hyde of the 17th Ohio Infantry wrote later: “This was a 
punishment whose severity none can know but those who felt its weight. 


21Hyde, A Captive of War, pp. 123-126; Russell, Seven Months in Prison, pp. 64-65. “Bucking 
and gagging,” a common military punishment of that era, consisted of tying an offender's wrists 
together, slipping them over his knees and running a pole or empty musket through the space 
between the Seat knees and extended arms. A bayonet, piece of cloth or stick of wood was secured 
in the culprit’s mouth. The prisoner was left in this cramped and embarrassing position for the 
number of hours his sentence prescribed. 

22Sprague, Lights and S S, pp. 109-110; Small, The Road to Richmond, p. 175. 

23Various accounts place the number who escaped at between 75 and 86 men. See Isham, 
Prisoners of War, p. 206; Boggs, Eighteen Months a Prisoner, pp. 12-13. 

24Francis W. Palfrey, Memoir of William Francis Bartlett (Boston, 1878), p. 120. At this time 
over 1,100 men were reported confined on the two floors of Prison No. 5 (Eugene Forbes, Diary of 


a Soldier (Trenton, 1865], p. 9). 
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Men who were suffering from chronic diarrhea and scarcely able to stand or 
walk, had to take their places in line, wait their turn, come back, and fall 
into line again. . .. 1 do not know that a more inhuman punishment could 
have been devised outside of starvation.” 

Moreover, after the escape attempts prisoners risked their lives by ven- 
turing close to the windows. Captain John Carroll of the 5th Maryland 
CU. S.) Infantry received a shattered arm from a guard’s bullet when he 
accidentally spilled some water that splashed down on the sentry.” That it 
became common practice for guards to fire at prisoners standing before the 
windows is evident from the large number of accounts that mention such 
barbarity.”” And to insure no further attempts at tunneling, prisoners were 
intermittently searched by guards, who consistently “forgot” to return what- 
ever valuables were confiscated. A final regulation for tightening up prison 
discipline stated that any prisoner who approached to within six feet of a 
guard would be interpreted as attempting to escape and thus shot or bay- 
oneted on the spot.” 

The smallpox epidemic soon ran its deadly course and a steady stream of 
new Federals continued pouring into Danville in the spring and summer of 
1864. Several contingents of prisoners were shipped by rail to Lynchburg 
and then marched the sixty-five miles over beaten roads and shallow creeks 
to Danville. Captain John G. Adams of the 19th Massachusetts Infantry 
recalled that his rations on that long, hot march consisted of twelve stale 
biscuits and “a small piece of bacon not properly cured and covered with 
maggots.” He tied the strip of pork on a string around his neck but, he 
added, “The sun was so hot that most of my bacon melted and ran down my 
back, but the maggots still lived.”” 

Although the biting cold of winter had passed, summer brought a heat 
that prostrated half-starved men. No one dared approach the few windows 
not boarded up; consequently, the atmosphere inside the reeking structures 
was one bordering on suffocation. For short periods during the day the 

25Hyde, A Captive of War, pp. 125-126. 

26Small, The Road to Richmond, pp. 277, 301; ayy In and Out of Rebel Prisons, p. 244. 
Major Putnam subsequently wrote that as punishment for such an atrocity, the guard a few days 
later was promoted to corporal (A Prisoner of War, p. 67). 

27For examples, see Ferguson, Life Siruepes Pp. 54-55; Hyde, A Captive of War, pp. 128-129; 
Charles A. Humphreys, Field, Camp, Hospital and Prison in the Civil War (Boston, 1918), p. 124. 
Why the guards fired on the prisoners is unknown, although one Federal speculated that the appear- 
ance of human derelicts within the prisons might have been a challenge to the sympathies of the 
town le (Isham, Prisoners of War, p. 419). Another soldier wrote of one prisoner Chee clubbed 
when he accidentally bumped into a guard (Forbes, Diary of a Soldier, p. 9). 

2%Cooper, In and Out of Rebel Prisons, p. 211. However, no record exists that this regulation 
was ever enforced. 


29John G. B. Adams, Reminiscences of the Nineteenth Massachusetts Regiment (Boston, 1889), 
p- 112. See also Humphreys, Field, Camp, Hospital and Prison, pp. 121-123. 
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prisoners were permitted to congregate in improvised courtyards. But even 
this afforded no relief, for their filth attracted hordes of flies who could be 
seen swarming around the face, arms, and legs of every man.” By late sum- 
mer scurvy, combined with chronic diarrhea, had become the new and un- 
controllable killer and was much more feared by the prisoners than the small- 
pox epidemic earlier that year.*' In the midst of this deprivation, desperate 
escape attempts were undertaken by members of the water and wood bri- 
gades. Several actually succeeded. At least five officers from Prison No. 3 
escaped by hiding in vacant ovens near the river and awaiting cover of 
darkness. They were aided initially by other members of the party who 
started a commotion at the rear of the line in order to permit the escapers to 
creep off unnoticed from the head of the procession. Their absence was fur- 
ther concealed by an ingenuous scheme of the prisoners to thwart the head- 
count that took place three times daily. A large hole was cut in the floor 
separating the second and third levels and then covered by a blanket. As 
soon as the sergeant of the guard had counted heads on the second floor and 
started up to the third, a number of men corresponding to the number who 
had escaped were raised through the hole onto the third floor, where they 
were recounted. The prisoners were so packed on each floor — and so uni- 
versally dirty — that it was almost impossible to differentiate between in- 
dividuals, and the absentees were not missed until it was too late to prevent 
their escape.” 

Of all complaints voiced by prisoners at Danville, those against the food 
were most frequent and severe. Whether or not General John H. Winder 
and his prison department could have provided more and better food for 
captured Federals is one of the major controversies of the Civil War. The 
fact remains that the citizens of Danville had but little food, and that given 
the prisoners was inferior. In the summer of 1864 Lieutenant Alonzo 
Cooper reported his meat ration as “the heads and lights of beeves,” and 
stated further that for twenty-six days he did not even receive that.” Others 
described their basic diet as being a meal of corn and cob ground together 
from which the careful cook could obtain a johnny-cake four inches long 
and two inches wide.* On the few occasions the men received rice, the 
staple had to be “examined for maggots and bugs,” while another soldier 


30Roe, In a Rebel Prison, p. 13. 

31Hyde, A Captive of War, pp. 118-119; Day, Fifteen Months in Dixie, p. 21; Forbes, Diary of 
a Soldier, p. 10. 

22Cooper, In and Out of Rebel Prisons, pp. 228-230; Sprague, Lights and Shadows, pp. 110-112; 
Putnam, A Prisoner of War, pp. 60-66. 

33Cooper, In and Out of Rebel Prisons, p. 218. 

Roe, In a Rebel Prison, p. 15; Putnam, A Prisoner of War, p. 36. 
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remembered finding “rat dung in the rice, pea bugs in the peas and worms 
in the cabbage soup” — all of which was diluted by the muddy water of the 
river.” An Ohio soldier wrote derisively that his soup “contained little more 
than musty rice and spoiled cabbage” and “was decidedly thin after under 

oing so many dilutions; and there is no doubt that the addition of some 
eighty pailfuls of cold river water detracted somewhat from its flavor.” After 
a normal soup ration for two hundred men had been prepared, he pointed 
out, it was then diluted so as to feed one thousand prisoners. “Truly,” he 
concluded with sarcasm, “here was fine-pointed economy.” 

The men supplemented their rations with whatever they could get down 
and keep down. “Coffee” was made from burnt rye, burnt peas or scorched 
wheat bran. “Sometimes a rat is caught,” one private noted in his journal, 
“and those initiated claim that he made excellent soup.” A few were for- 
tunate enough to obtain a little food from outside sources, but they paid 
dearly for their small purchases. Typical food prices in Danville late in 1864 
were four dollars per pound for bacon, four dollars per dozen for stale bis- 
cuits, and five dollars per dozen for eggs. Several officers in Prison No. 3 
pooled their earthly possessions and paid forty dollars for a fourteen-pound 


turkey at Christmas time. Another prisoner, more interested in liquid 


nourishment, gave twenty-five dollars for a pint of apple brandy which he 


later found to be “miserable stuff” and more akin to “burning-fluid.”™ 


By means of small fires in the courtyards or on their floors, men cooked 
their meager rations in tin pails and plates. Some used iron scraps for fire- 
places; others risked setting the building afire in order to convert raw and 
rotten vegetables into edible food. Fights over fireplaces were common, and 
regardless of what rations they received, the prisoners learned to eat it im- 
mediately. If they tried to save it until later, the food would be wrenched 
or stolen from them by half-starved companions. 

During his four-month stay (October 1864 — February 1865) in Prison 
No. 3, Colonel Sprague kept a careful list of his daily rations. When he 
tabulated the totals after the war, he discovered that in his one hundred and 
twenty days of confinement he received: 1.) enough corn-cob meal to make 
a daily loaf of bread measuring 7 x 3 x 3 inches; 2) 43 portions of meat, each 
weighing no more than three ounces and containing eyes, brains, intestines 
“and nameless portions of the animal economy;” 3) 62 rations of soup so 

35Palfrey, William Bartlett, p. 127; Hyde, A Captive of War, pp. 108-109. See also Day, Fifteen 
Months in Dixie, p. 15. 

Isham, Prisoners of War, pp. 202-203. 

37Roe, In a Rebel Prison, p. 12. Sgt. Henry Davidson, writing in Isham, Prisoners of War, p. 196, 


also reported that the men displayed relish over a boiled or stewed rat. 
38Palfrey, William Bartlett, pp. 123-124; Abbott, Prison Life in the South, p. 46. 
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thin that if the contents varied, the men did not know it; 4) 7 potatoes, none 
of which was over one inch in diameter; 5) 5 salted fish; and 6) 3 small 
issues of sorghum syrup.” While this fare was perhaps better than that re- 
ceived at either Libby or Andersonville, it was not enough to prevent mal- 
nutrition and starvation. 

This nauseous spectacle of human suffering brought mixed reactions from 
both local citizens and Confederate officials in charge of the prisons. Many 
of the city’s residents viewed these factories of death as nightmares and 
would have nothing to do with their occupants. Yet some of the towns- 
people, a sergeant in the 4th New Jersey Infantry recollected, “distributed 
bread freely along the line. Every one was civil, and I did not hear an 
insult to any of our men.” Several soldiers later recalled the benevolent 
care given them by three of Danville’s leading citizens. Dr. Levi Holbrook 
was a frequent visitor to the prisons and always brought whatever provisions 
he could spare.*' The Reverend Charles K. Hall, pastor of the Methodist 
Church on Wilson Street, distributed newspapers and magazines and oc- 
casionally preached to the men.” But the Danvillian most beloved by the 
prisoners was George W. Dame, rector of the Episcopal church. He nursed 
Federal sick in the hospitals, made regular visits to the prisons, and became 
a close friend of more than one lonely and starving soldier. On more than 
one occasion he preached to over two hundred attentive prisoners. That his 
good deeds became known throughout the Federal armies is borne out by 
the lenient and kind treatment he received when the city was occupied in 
April 1865. 

Danville’s prison guards, on the other hand, were a far cry from their 
valiant comrades in the field. Composed of men crippled by service or old 
age and lads too young for active service, they appeared to possess a combina- 
tion of good-natured indifference and half-witted cruelty. Major Putnam 
described them as “scrapings from the mountains,” and, he added, “they 
seemed something like the beans that had been given to us in our soup at 
Libby: not fit for service in the Confederate ranks but good enough for the 


39Sprague, Lights and Shadows, pp. 93-94. In the fifty-three days following Christmas, Col. 


Sprague added, he received meat but three times. 

“Forbes, Diary of a Soldier, p. 9. 

41Sprague, Lights and Shadows, p. 91. 

42Hall was remembered by one officer as “meekness personified, yet sustained by a manly sense of 
his position” (Small, The Road to Richmond, p. 247). 

43Roe, In a Rebel Prison, pp. 34-35; Sprague, Lights and ewe 121. In writing later of 
wounded soldiers, both blue and gray, at Danville, Mr. Dame stated: “The best we could do for any 
and all was done” (“Autobiographical Sketch of Reverend George Washington Dame, of Danville, 
Virginia, 1812-1895,” typescript, Mss1D1822a, Virginia Historical Society). 
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Yankee prisoners.” For example, the one-armed rollcall sergeant, nick- 
named “Slim Jim” by the prisoners, was an affable youth from South Caro- 
lina whom one Federal officer depicted as “a tall, slim, stooping, beardless, 
light-haired phenomenon” who looked somewhere between fifteen and fifty 
years of 

Of the two officers who commanded the Danville prisons for any length 
of time, one incurred the intense hatred of the Federal soldiers, while the 
other was viewed with a mixture of pity and disgust. The first-named was 
Major Mason Morfit, whom one prisoner summarized as “a deserter from 
our regular army. . . . If but one-half of the enormities practiced upon help- 
less prisoners, under his orders, could be told with decency, the vile odors of 
those Danville stables, where we were kept, would be fragrance to the stench 
of his memory.”® It was by Morfit’s orders that prisoners were removed from 
the ground floors and forced to stand in line for latrine privileges. No printed 
reminiscences by Federal prisoners record a single favorable comment about 
the officer, who apparently thrived on the strictest of prison regulations. A 
poem popular among prisoners during his term as commandant ran: 


Our jailer bears the name of Morfit 

A name of which if any saw fit 

By making rhymes his life to forfeit 
He'd swear by Allah and the Prophet 


For nothing was this major more fit.” 


On October 12, 1864, Morfit was transferred to the prison at Salisbury, 
North Carolina, and his replacement at the head of the Danville compounds 
was Lieutenant Colonel Robert C. Smith, a former line officer now in- 
capacitated for further field duty because of a bullet wound in the shoulder. 
Having been imprisoned for a short time by Federals, Smith knew the 
agonies of the men whom he commanded at Danville, and he strove to be 
sympathetic to their destitute condition. Indeed, on one occasion he was 
heard to exclaim: “I have no heart for this business. It requires a man 
without any heart to keep a military prison. I have several times asked to be 
relieved and sent to the front.” But as commandant the light-haired, stoop- 
shouldered yet handsome Yale graduate proved to be, in the words of pris- 


“Putnam, A Prisoner of War, p. 66. For a list of the units detached to Danville for prison guard 

duty, see Pollock, Illustrated Sketchbook, pp. 46-47. 
Putnam, A Prisoner of War, p. 62; Sprague, Lights and Shadows, pp. 99-100. The name of this 

non-commissioned officer could not be found. 

“Set. Henry Davidson, in Isham, Prisoners of War, p. 211. 

47Palfrey, William Bartlett, p. 130. 

48Sprague, Lights and Shadows, p. 82. For an example of one of Smith’s requests for a transfer, 
see O.R., ser. 2, VIII, 33. 
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oners, “a kind, sympathetic man” whose personal feelings were hampered 
by his military duties, “a humane gentleman who would not voluntarily 
inflict any unnecessary hardships upon those under his charge.” Yet, as 
Smith helplessly watched conditions grow worse within the prisons, he 
sought an escape with liquor. Thereafter his usefulness as a commander 
and his understanding as a human being were greatly impaired.” 

By late 1864 Danville’s prisons were officially declared to be “filled to 
utmost capacity,” which meant that over 4,500 men were quartered on the 
upper floors of the six buildings.” Life inside the houses of horror had be- 
come painfully routine. Morning came early to those long since familiar 
with nights of unrest. The men arose at dawn, chatted and prayed for 
release, and repeated the rationalization that they were one day closer to 
release. Then began the inevitable and eccentric display of human con- 
tortions as men slapped themselves and ran arms frantically up sleeves and 
down into shoes searching for lice and fleas. The resultant cracking sounds 
as thumbnails or fingers pinched almost indetectable objects tolled the deaths 
of a few of the parasites. However, as one soldier stated, “the carelessness of 
some makes the careful suffer, and to be entirely free from them is im- 

ssible.”™ 

After rollcall, which consisted of little more than falling into loose lines 
and being counted, the men crouched in their spaces and fought hunger 
pangs until the bread-bringers entered the floors with their usual fare. Food 
was dumped on the dirty floors for division. After the cooks had left, the 
men fought over crumbs “like starving dogs” until weakness from hunger or 
lack of further morsels brought an end to the contests.* For the remainder of 
the day the prisoners occupied the time with whatever pastimes they could 
devise. A deck of cards in Prison No. 1 was used for poker so many times 
that the cards became oval in shape. One prisoner carved a set of chessmen 
from bits of wood he was able to gather; others whittled ornaments from 
discarded bones. A Frenchman conducted a thriving tatooing business until 
he was observed eating the vermin he gathered from his body and blanket.* 
“. and large, the men talked, tried to sleep or stared aimlessly into space, 


e, Lights and Shadows, p. 81; , In and Out of Rebel Prisons, p. 218. As an illus- 
a of Smith’s kindness, each day three o ts from Prison No. 3 were taken to visit sick friends 
and comrades in the hospitals (Ibid., p. 233). 


50Sprague, Lights and Shadows, p. 83. 

510.R., ser. 2, VII, 870. 

52Roe, In a Rebel Prison, p. 17. 

53See Sprague, Lights and Shadows, pp. 97-105. 
+4Roe, In a Rebel Prison, p. 25. 
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hoping that either release or death would remove them from their plight.* 
At sundown, after a second issuance of something to pass for food, the men 
settled down to another night of misery. Vermin and rats used the blackness 
to forage, and in the darkness groups of “raiders” would steal among their 
fellow-prisoners and seize anything known to be of value. To those bothered 
by loud choruses of snores, sleep was impossible. All to which the prisoners 
could cling was hope — hope that daylight would come quickly and that the 
morrow would bring some release from the torment. 

But conditions grew worse. The winter of 1864-1865 was so severe that 
Dan River froze over solidly. Colonel Smith permitted twenty men at a time 
to run around the first floors in an effort to combat the sleepiness of freezing 
death. By this time most of the prisoners were one step removed from naked- 
ness. Some possessed a piece of tattered blanket for a shawl, although Major 
Putnam calculated that among the 350 men who occupied the second floor 
of Prison No. 3, no more than 70 had even a scrap of a blanket.® Those few 
men who owned pieces of shoes had to guard them literally with their lives. 
Men died in droves that winter from starvation and exposure. Of 106 mem- 
bers of the 9th New York Heavy Artillery imprisoned in Danville in July 
1864, only 27 remained by late January 1885.” Colonel Sprague compiled 
larger figures from information supplied by the local undertaker, a Mr. 
Strickland. According to the Connecticut officer, 130 Federals died in 
November 1864; 140 in December; and 105 in January 1865.” Private 
Day was certain that at least 500 of the 4,200 prisoners died in the cor- 
responding period.” It is no small wonder that the most important large- 
scale escape attempt occurred during that last winter of the war. 

For weeks a group of officers in Prison No. 3, headed by Colonel W. C. 
Raulston of the 24th New York Cavalry, Brigadier General A. N. Dufhe, 
and Lieutenant Alonzo Cooper of the 12th New York Cavalry, had sought 
an opportunity to escape, flee to the Shenandoah Valley, and rejoin the 
Federal forces. On December 9, 1864, the occasion seemed to present it- 
self. A replacement company of forty Confederate guards marched up to 
the prison and then dispersed into the city, leaving their guns stacked in 


55Lt. Alonzo Cooper wrote in 1865: “This word er was ever in our thoughts 
In and Out 


while awake, and mingled in our dreams while sleeping” Rebel Prisons, p. 213). 

Putnam, A Prisoner of War, p. 40. 

57Roe, li: a Rebel Prison, pp. 5-6. 

38Sprague, Lights and Shadows, p. 129, Col. Sprague also stated that fifty-seven of sixty-four 
Negroes quartered in Prison No. 6 died in the period veen October and February. 

59Day, Fifteen Months in Dixie, p. 23. This private attributed the high death rate at Danville to 
“the fetid waters of the canal, the unsifted corn meal made into half-baked break and a lack of 
vegetables and acids, together with the rigid prison rules, which resulted in filth and stench beyond 
description” (Ibid., pp. 22-23). 
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front of the building. The prisoners quickly called a council of war. They 
devised a plan whereby they would steal down the steps, call for the ser- 
geant of the guard, overpower him, make a rush for the arms, “and let cir- 
cumstances govern our actions afterwards.” But just as the plans were 
being completed, the Confederates returned, gathered their arms and marched 
off to their barracks two blocks away on High Street. Although the golden 
opportunity seemed to have passed, the Federals were determined to make 
a break for freedom. A spark of hope can quickly produce a flame of action. 

One the morning of December 10, the grand scheme was laid. Some 400 
officers would overpower the guards and seize all arms. After releasing the 
other prisoners in town, they would take over the telegraph station, wire the 
Federal lines of their position and intercept all Confederate dispatches pass- 
ing to and from Richmond. Unless ordered differently, the prisoners de- 
termined to destroy all military installations in Danville and then ride 
northwestward to unite with the nearest Federal force in the Valley. Colonel 
Raulston, “known to be a gallant Cavalry officer, whose coolness and courage 
could be relied upon, and whose military ability was well understood by all,” 
was named to lead the breakout." 

At sundown some dozen officers went down the steps in the northeast 
corner of Prison No. 3 and entered a small anteroom from which a hea 
oaken door opened to the street. As prisoners usually waited here for their 
turn to procure firewood and water, their conduct — despite some uncon- 
cealed nervousness — aroused no suspicion among the two guards in the 
room. Unknown to them, the remainder of the prisoners were clustered 
silently in the darkness of the steps above. Raulston and General Duffie, 
who had willingly assumed second-in-command of the expedition, began 
bartering with the guards over the boots the two officers were wearing. Then 
one of the prisoners asked the guard to summon the sentries who were to 
escort them to the river. Hardly had the Confederate shouted “Sergeant of 
the Guard! Post Number Four!” when both Raulston and Duffe seized the 
two men. Raulston clapped a hand over the frightened Rebel’s mouth and 
threatened his life if he uttered a sound. Dufhe had both hands around the 
other’s throat in a death vice. As Lieutenant Daniel McGraw of the 24th 
New York Cavalry gathered up the guards’ weapons, other prisoners poured 
down the steps into the small room. 

But the commotion inside the building aroused the suspicion of the 
sergeant of the guard, who had just arrived with three sentries. He eased 


60Cooper, In and Out of Rebel Prisons, pp. 212-213. 
61[bid., p. 214. 
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the door open about two inches; at that moment the sentry whom Duffie was 
holding screamed a warning.” With shouts of “Escape! Escape!” the ser- 
geant slammed and bolted the door. The prisoners tried desperately to batter 
down the heavy barrier, but their efforts were fruitless. In the turmoil of 
frenzied prisoners within and Confederate reinforceinents arriving without, 
Raulston’s loud voice rang out, “Too late! Go back!” But the steps, only wide 
enough for two men to walk abreast, were jammed with prisoners who had 
been hopeful of freedom. Frantic minutes passed as the men strained to 
turn around and make their way back to the upper floors. Raulston was one 
of the last men up. As he passed an open window a shot rang out. He 
stumbled twice but managed to get back to the third floor as Confederate 
sentries, with loaded muskets and fixed bayonets, dashed up the steps. 

Instead of prisoners scurrying back and forth in mass disorder, Smith and 
the guards found men playing checkers, reading, talking, or feigning sleep. 
But Raulston was soon discovered, bleeding heavily from a bullet in the 
intestines. Smith ordered him removed at once to the hospital; yet the 
wound was mortal. On December 15 Raulston died, the only casualty of a 
scheme that came within seconds of success. For his part in the escape at- 
tempt, Lieutenant McGraw was placed in solitary confinement for a few 
days. The others received no punishment.® 

This abortive plot of late 1864 relegated prisoner morale to an all-time 
low. Many of the men became bitter toward their government for seemingly 
making no attempt to have them exchanged. “Men dying every hour,” 
General William F. Bartlett noted in his diary, “reproving their government 
for forgetting them and letting them lie here.”"* The more energetic prisoners 
tried to pass the time by singing stirring airs such as “Marching through 
Georgia” and “The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” but as the days wore into 
weeks, spirits sagged and from the buildings on occasion would come the 
mournful choruses of “Mother, Will You Miss Me?” “Home, Sweet Home,” 
and “Tenting Tonight on the Old Camp Ground.” The still-hopefuls made 
every effort to prevent “a risk of stagnation that might easily develop into 
idiocy,” yet each passing day of that bitter winter saw more and more 


62Since Gen. Duffie was described by a as “a swaggering and flashy fellow” who 
ot-tem 


“was ambitious, vain and if crossed, somewhat pered,” he apparently was an officer of few 
merits (Putnam, A Prisoner of War, p. 50; Small, The Road to Richmond, p. 177). When the 
prisoners heaped abuse on this French brigadier for allowing the guard to cry out and spoil the 
escape attempt, Duffie reputedly replied: “I try to shut off ze wind, but ze more I choke, ze more 
he holly!” (Cooper, In and Out of Rebel Prisons, p. 228). The most bitter denunciation of Duffie 
is in Putnam, A Prisoner of War, pp. 50-55. 

63Slightly varied accounts of this escape attempt may be found in Sprague, Lights and Shadows, 
pp- 113-119; Small, The Road to Richmond, pp. 176-177; and Roe, In a Rebel Prison, pp. 31-32. 

6Palfrey, William Bartlett, p. 127. 
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emaciated prisoners drift off into dementia praecox.® Major Abner Small of 
the 16th Maine Infantry finally brought one friend back to reality by spit- 
ting in his face and inducing the man through profanity into chasing him 
about the floor until the prisoner's circulation had been properly restored. 
Soon even games of chess and checkers were discarded, for, wrote one officer, 
“we found that the attempt to concentrate eyesight and attention, when we 
had so little to eat that our brains cells were denuded of blood, caused dizzi- 
ness, and occasional] fainting fits.””” 

That the prisons and prisoners in Danville had reached a low point of 
civilization was pointed out late in January 1865, when Lieutenant Colonel 
A. S$. Cunningham made an official inspection of the compounds. He con- 
cluded his report by stating: 


The prisons at this post are in a very bad condition, dirty, filled with vermin, little or 
no ventilation, and there is an insufficiency of fireplaces for the proper warmth of the 
Federal prisoners therein confined. This could be easily remedied by a proper attention 
on the part of the officers in charge and dictated by a sense of common humanity. It is 
a matter of surprise that the prisoners can exist in the close and crowded rooms, the gas 
from the coal rendering the air fetid and impure. The prisoners have almost no clothing, 
no blankets, and a very small supply of fuel. In some of these cases, perhaps, the state 
of things cannot be remedied by the officers in charge. The mortality at the prison, about 
five per day, is caused, no doubt, by the insufficiency of food (the ration entire being 
only a pound and a half of corn bread a day) and for the reasons in addition, as stated 
above. This state of things is truly horrible, and demands the immediate attention of 
higher authorities. 


But relief soon arrived. In February clothing for all the prisoners came 
through the lines from the Federal government. While many men wel- 
comed the garments that would shield them from the freezing weather, 
others swapped the new overcoats and blankets for food, survival being 
considered of more value than comfort. And then, midway in that month, 
came the word the men had prayed for months to hear: exchange. They 
were leaving Danville! They were going home! The first transfer was 
scheduled for Saturday, February 18. For days beforehand the prisoners 
shouted, sang and joked with one another. Empty stomachs, frozen limbs 
and filthy bodies were forgotten in the joy of knowing that their confinement 
was almost at an end. For the first time in months laughter rang through 
the six factories. 


65Putnam, A Prisoner of War, p. 48. 
Small, The Road to Richmond, p. 172. 
67Putnam, A Prisoner of War, p. 44. 
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When the long awaited day arrived, the first group of prisoners moved out 
of Prison No. 3 and groped and staggered across the river to the railway 
depot. They represented the 3,000 survivors of more than 7,000 men who 
had been confined in Danville prisons during their fifteen-month history.” 
Many, barely able to stand, had to be supported by stronger comrades. Un- 
doubtedly a large portion of the townspeople gathered to see them leave, for 
their presence had represented a strange aspect of Danville’s history during 
the years of the Confederacy. 

The people of Danville had not asked for the prisons. When the prisons 
were thrust upon them, they had reacted with the only emotions possible: 
outright opposition or passive resignation. While a few citizens could forget 
animosities and show compassion to the prisoners, others quite naturally 
viewed the thousands in the factories as representatives of armies sent to con- 
quer their land and subjugate them. To blame the citizens of Danville for 
tolerating the prisons, over which they had no control, would be, in essence, 
to exonerate the politicians who began and sustained the war. 

Naturally, the thoughts uppermost in the minds of the prisoners as they 
boarded the same brokendown boxcars were of freedom, peace, and home. 
Some of these human skeletons who were helped into the cars grumbled at 


the prospect of standing up all the way to Richmond and the exchange depot 
at City Point. But, commented one soldier as the train rolled northward 
from the Vally of the Dan, “we are willing to endure that and even more if 


by doing so we may put distance between ourselves and Danville.”” 


69The bulk of the prisoners — 2,300 in all — did not leave Danville until March, and 763 men 
still remained in the factories when Federal General Horatio G. Wright’s Sixth Corps occupied the 
city on April 23 (O.R., ser. 2, VIII, 437, 476). 

70Roe, In a Rebel Prison, p. 42. 
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A BRITISH REPORT ON POSTWAR VIRGINIA 
Edited by Devereux Jones* 


Durinc the grim period following the conclusion of the Civil War, the 
sympathy of the British aristocracy for the South, hitherto at most mild and 
ineffective,’ faded virtually to the vanishing point. Similarly the British 
government, some of whose members displayed a somewhat romantic attach- 
ment for the gallant struggle of an agricultural society, paid little or no 
attention to the plight of the South once the war was over. The cause of this 
declining interest is clear enough — the attitude and activities of the powerful 
and angry Federal government monopolized all the time and attention the 
tuling classes devoted to matters in this hemisphere. Under these circum- 
stances the condition of the South is only rarely referred to in the corre- 
spondence of the statesmen of the time, and British archives give up little 
material upon which to base a history of Great Britain and American 
Reconstruction. 

One of the few documents located by this writer on that subject is in the 
Clarendon Deposit in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. It is a lengthy memo- 


randum sent in January 1866 by Sir Frederick W. A. Bruce, then British 
representative at Washington, to the Fourth Earl of Clarendon, then For- 
eign Secretary in the administration of Lord John Russell. While certain 
facts concerning the document are in doubt,” it was evidently accepted as an 
authoritative account of the condition of Virginia and as such was carefully 
preserved by Clarendon. 

This report, done in the literary style of the period,’ catches part of the 


*Dr. Jones is an associate professor of history at the University of Georgia. 

Further research on the subject has confirmed this view advanced by the writer in: “The 
British Conservatives and the American Civil War,” American Historical Review, LVIII (April 
1953), 527-543. 

2The document is signed “T. O. Adams, Washington, January 15, 1866,” but was sent with 
Bruce’s private letter of January 14. Often, however, private letters were written over a period of 
several days or even longer, and this might account for what seems to be a discrepancy. 

3It will be noted in the report that the Southerners constantly used the word “whipped,” for 
“defeated.” The connotation of this term seems to have been very different for Americans and 
Englishmen, the latter finding it extremely unpleasant. Earlier in the war, following a Federal 
defeat, a British Colonel reported to William E. Gladstone: “As a rule they [Federal officers) are 
without many of the honourable feelings which an officer should have, for instance, they talk of 
being ‘whipped’ without shame” (Gladstone Papers, BM 44399, Colonel Edward Neville to Glad- 
stone, July 4, 1862). This British concern over the fate of their language was constant through 
the nineteenth century and is sometimes amusing. “I have been not a little amused with an 
American dictionary, quite classical,” Lord Lansdowne wrote a friend. “What do you think of 
‘squiggling,’ the definition is as American as the word—‘to get out of a bad bargain by twisting and 


turning like an eel’” (Auckland Papers, BM 34450, Lansdowne to Auckland, September 25, 1817). 
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mood of Virginia in—to use Clemenceau’s phrase — the “grandeur and 
misery” of deteat. The sting of the loss, and the hardships and inconveniences 
following it, appear to have been to some extent mitigated by the realization 
that history would record the gallantry of Southern resistance. At that 
moment hatred of the North also helped balance emotionally the frustra- 
tions engendered by the loss of the war, and probably did much to make life 
less disagreeable. 

The document is also of some interest in the history of Anglo-American 
relations. The writer did not visit Virginia merely as a tourist, nor was the 
British government primarily interested in his report because of lingering 
sympathy for the South. In 1865 there was a very real fear in Britain that 
the Federal government, seeking redress for fancied wrongs during the 
struggle between the states, might provoke a war and seize Canada. What 
would the South do in such a contingency? 

While the Virginians were evidently tired of war and could not be ex- 
pected to rise again if an Anglo-American conflict began, it appeared they 
would not furnish aid to the Federal government, and part of the former 
Confederate officers’ corps might even side with Britain. From the British 
standpoint, then, the report was probably satisfactory enough, and may have 
to some extent alleviated the worries of the Foreign Office. 

The entire document, exclusive of some footnotes of a commonplace 
nature, is published by the special and kind permission of the Seventh Earl 


of Clarendon. 


The Virginians, I take it, are different from the men of any other State. 
They are even prouder of their Virginia than the natives of all or almost all 
other States are of their own States. Virginia has a history: she has had her 
proportion of great men, Washington, Patrick Henry, Thomas Jefferson, 
Henry Clay, Mason & many others. When the war commenced, there was a 
strong Union party in Virginia, a party, as I believe, composed of the best 
men, not the politicians (odious name), but the good sense, the thinking 
men, including a great number of the gentlemen of the state. Robert Lee & 
his family were of that class. His son Fitzhugh told me so himself. He 
said that for his part he considered the Union to be a great thing, and he 
had been its strong advocate. But when the President issued the Proclama- 
tion calling for a contingent, then the State rose, & flew to arms, and neither 
he nor his Father could forsake the State. She was paramount to every- 
thing. She might be right or she might be wrong, but where she went one 
way, & the Unionists the other, the first duty of her sons was to side with her. 
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They therefore had drawn the sword, reluctantly indeed, but because they 
thought they were obliged to do so, & when once in it, of course they did 
everything in their power to gain the victory. I observed that I thought that 
if one read the Constitution, one could not find any Clause which could be 
construed to allow of Secession. Virginia, he answered, gave her consent 
reluctantly to that Constitution, & reserved her right, should she see occasion 
to withdraw. This was certainly new to me. And, he continued, there is no 
clause in the Constitution forbidding Secession. That is so, I replied, but it 
appears to me, that that second Constitution was expressly framed to form 
a closer connection between the States and to prohibit Secession. A closer 
connection, Yes, he admitted that, but nothing further. But if, said he, you 
had been taught from your youth upwards to pronounce the word spelt calf 

caaf,” and another man told you that you were wrong in your pronuncia- 
tion, & must pronounce it “caffe,” you would not alter your pronunciation 
for him. Well, there would be only one way of settling the question, and 
that would be by fighting it out. And that’s what we did. We fought it out, 
and have been whipped and that question is settled. States rights are gone: 
we must adopt the other pronunciation. 

And that seems to be the true state of the case. It had come to a fight, & 
that matter is settled, & slavery is abolished. Fitzhugh Lee also said, differing 
in this from many others, that he did not think the South had any cause for 
war, & that though the North had elected their President, the South still had 
the Congress power in their hands when they separated. But was not that 
power slipping away from them, & did they not feel this, & did not this 
make the politicians drive the people into the war? 

Then there was a lawyer, who was also a strong Union man before the 
war, who was much the same way of thinking & who espoused the side of 
this state. He bemoaned the present ruin of Virginia, the desolation, the 
loss of money. Why, sir, we have nothing. We do not know where to turn 
for money. You cannot conceive how hard it is to scrape a few dollars to- 
gether, how hard it is to gain a livelihood. But the firing at Fort Sumter made 
the war, & Virginia in a moment of passion joined the Seceders, and we had 
to follow our State. 

Then there was an older man, who was much more bitter. He however 
had not joined the Confederate army. He had served in a State corps, & was 
willing to continue to do so, but when the State Army was merged in the 
Confederate Army, he resigned. However, he helped to forge cannon for 
the Confederates at the Tredegar Works in Richmond. 
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All the men I have seen are unanimous in allowing that the struggle is 
over for the present, & probably forever, as far as fighting is concerned. The 
general feeling evidently is, that they are proud of what they have done, 
proud of the sacrifices made by Virginia, but they are free to confess that 
they have been “whipped,” and they are almost glad the struggle is over. 
Four years of war, replete with misery and hardships, and, towards the end 
of it, short commons, no comforts, lack of clothes, luxuries, & many of the 
necessities of life. 

But the most intense, and, I should say, the universal feeling at this 
moment, is one of contempt and hatred of the ‘Yankee,’ as they call the 
Federals indiscriminately. They never whipped us, Sir, unless they were 
four to one. If we had had anything like a fair chance, or a less disparity of 
numbers, we should have won our cause, & established our independence. 
And now we hear that they complain that we do not show love to them. 
Love indeed! How can we do otherwise than hate that nation, Sir? Every 
one of us has lost friends & relatives in the war, and how can we help hating 
the Yankees? They have whipped us, & we have taken the oath of alle- 
gince, & will obey their laws, but we are not going to love them. 

Of course no love can be expected so soon after defeat. The angry feelings 
will cool down by degrees, but that a Virginia gentleman will learn even in 
time to love a Yankee, I take leave to doubt considerably. 

The causes of the defeat of the Confederates are pretty evident now. A 
military dictator might have succeeded where a civil President & a Congress 
—a constitutional Government — failed. Richmond ought never to have 
been made the capital. But numbers & the blockade decided the day, and 
then came Sherman’s March & the concentration of Armies. The Confederate 
soldiers could not stand living week after week on shorter & shorter rations 
and receiving pay in a Currency which became more & more depreciated. 
They could not endure it themselves, nor could they endure the privation to 
which their wives & children were subjected, & so they gradually became 
demoralized, & took to deserting & thus the armies dwindled down & the 
remnants, though they fought well when put to it, were still but remnants, 
small by degrees and woefully less. I think many of the Southern gentlemen 
are unfair towards the soldiers; still they all admit that the men fought like 
lions in the field. 

I have been asked by several men, more in sorrow than in anger, why we 
did not take part with the Confederacy. “If England & France wished to 
break down the United States, why did they miss the opportunity? We 
cannot understand it. We expected you to join us, & to help us.” 
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“It is because you do not understand England that our neutrality aston- 
ishes you,” I answered. “There is no doubt that nine-tenths of the gentlemen 
of England sympathized with you, & many were for joining you. But it was 
clear from the first that England would not stir. There is an enormous com- 
mercial party with us who are totally opposed to war, & who have great in- 
fluence, & then there was that unfortunate question of slavery. England, 
after the policy she has pursued & with her own outspoken sentiments on 
this question could not join the Confederacy, the cornerstone of which was 
stated to be the institution of slavery.” 

“But we would have given up slavery.” 

“You Virginians might have done so, but the Confederacy would not.” 

“But when the affair of the Trent happened, you were ready to go to war, 
& then the Yankees caved.” 

“Yes, then we were pretty unanimous. We consid’d that a most unjustifi- 
able insult had been put upon us, and we were not going to allow that. We 
were thoroughly in earnest then, & the Yankees knew it.” 

As far as the Virginians are concerned I believe the majority are glad that 
slavery is dead. They felt that after all it was not to them a very profitable 
institution. The negroes did not work well, & had to be supported, families 
and all, by their masters. 

One gentleman told me that he had enfranchised his negroes before the 
war, and was consequently looked upon with great favour by the officers of 
the Freedmen’s Bureau: they came and asked his advice about matters. The 
real fact was that he found that these negroes were unprofitable, & there- 
fore he was glad to wash his hands of them. This, as he told me with a smile, 
was the philanthropy so praised by the officials. The negroes were shipped 
off to Liberia. 

“Do you ever hear of them, Sir,” asked the Freedmen’s Bureaucrats. 

“Why certainly. I have heard of them.” 

“Well, and what are they doing, Sir?” 

“All who could have come back again to the States.” 

“And where are they now?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, loafing about somewhere —at Baltimore or at 
Washington.” 

The poor negroes have certainly anything but a pleasant time. There is 
little work for them in the country, and so they crowd into the city, and 
there they wander about idly, take to drinking desperately, shooting each 
other, & thieving. A single glance at the Police Reports in a Richmond 
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paper will suffice to show, that almost all the charges of the day are against 
negroes for one or more of the above offenses. 

The Virginians consider that the land in the State, as I understand, can 
perfectly well be cultivated by white men, & that ultimately it will be very 
much improved by the substitution of white labour for black. There is a 
Scotchman of the name of Black,* a man of about 50, who is understood to be 
the agent of some wealthy men in his native country, & who is now travel- 
ling about the state, leasing farms for long terms. The plan, I hear, is to im- 
port a number of Scotch labourers, & to have the land cultivated by them. 
Thus the negroes will be pushed out, and the more intelligent will probably 
go north, and the remainder will perish, as multitudes are now perishing, for 
want of care & nourishment, from disease & drink. Of course everyone 
abuses the Freedmen’s Bureau, & it would seem that Northerners & especial- 
ly Federal Officers, are not likely to be the men best calculated to devise 
measures for improving the condition of the negroes. And from General 
Grant’s report, the truth of which in this particular has been confirmed 
from other quarters, we see that the officers attached to that Bureau are to 
blame for exciting the coloured people against the whites, and for cram- 
ming the heads of the former with lying stories of the benefits which are to 
be showered upon them by the Govt. to the injury of the whites. 

I have been questioned with regard to war with Mexico. My answer has 
been that I believe the Northern people were unanimously in favour of it, 
that I had been told that the officers, intoxicated with their late success, & 
unwilling to give up the privileges and emoluments which they have enjoyed 
as Generals, Colonels & so forth, and to return to the subordinate positions 
which they occupied before the war, were eager to fight Mexico, France, 
England, all three of them, or the whole world, & were convinced, that they 
had only to raise their hands to whip that same world. But that the Govern- 
ment was wiser; that Mr. McCulloch? had made his plans, & had laid them 
before Congress, for reducing and extinguishing the debt, & that a war would 
throw them & the finances of the country, into utter confusion, that Seward, 
with all his eccentricities, was a statesman, knew the dangers of an immedi- 
ate war, and would employ all his powers of diplomacy to prevent it; and 
that I considered the President to be a man of sound sense, & that he & his 
cabinet were all impressed with the importance of keeping the peace, at the 
present moment. What might happen some years hence was a different 


4James Black, later a member of the Board of Immigration for the State of Virginia (The State of 
Virginia to the People of Great Britain [Richmond, 1866], pp. 3, 4). 
5Hugh McCulloch, Secretary of the Treasury. 
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question. At the same time, General Sheridan, or some other fire-eater on 
the Rio Grande, might at any moment provoke a collision and drag the na- 
tion into a war. 

But what about General Grant? 

As to his character, we all agreed very well. We admired his modesty, his 
becoming moderation towards his fallen but noble adversary General Robert 
E. Lee, & while we did not consider that he could lay claim to genius, or be 
classed with such military commanders as Hannibal, Marlborough, Napoleon 
etc. we freely confessed that praise was to be awarded to him for stubborn 
perseverence and for success. 

But he is in favour of a war with Mexico, is he not? Why is this? 

“It is because,” I replied, “he too is ambitious, reasoning, as I fancy, 
somewhat as follows. He recollects his poor position before the war, he is 
sensible of his exalted position now, and thinks that if war were now declared 
against Mexico, he could get all the best soldiers in the late Confederate 
Army, and lead them to victory over the Austrians and French, thus cement- 
ing the Union between North & South, and adding a new & still more 
glorious lustre to his name. Now, what I want to ask you gentlemen, is, 
whether you consider General Grant is right in his supposition that, on the 
declaration of war with Mexico, the men who served in the Confederate 
Army would flock to his standard.” 

The answer I received, several times, was always similar, with more or 
less bitterness and eagerness, according to the speaker. 

“No, Sir, it is my opinion, he wouldn’t get a single man.” 

And some said that the men would be much more likely to fight on the 
other side. 

The general impression, however, which remained in my mind, with 
regard to this question was, that a great number of the soldiers would not 
fight at all, if they possibly could help it, neither would many of the better 
class, but that there would be very many men, especially former officers, who 
are so stung by the loss of their cause, & so bitter in their hatred to the North, 
that they would fight against them on the side of any foreign power at the 
present moment. 

In fact these men would do anything in the world to achieve their inde- 
pendence & to separate from the Yankees. And they would not consider that 
they were thereby fighting against their own country, for they consider the 
North, or Yankees, to be one nation, and the South another. 
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More Traditional Ballads of Virginia, Collected with the Cooperation of Members of 
the Virginia Folklore Society. Edited by Anrnur Kyte Davis with the editorial 
assistance of MatrHew JosepH Georce Watton and 


Crayron Worrnincron. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 
1960. xxvii, 371 pp. $7.50. 


A srigF explanation of the relationship of More Traditional Ballads of Virginia to at 
least three other publications will make the contents and the quality of this book clearer 
to the general reader than they would otherwise be. The facts are perfectly familiar to 
ballad scholars, but not so to the uninitiated. 

In 1882-1898 was published in Boston The English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 
edited by Francis J. Child of Harvard. In five large volumes, this work contains 305 
ballads from Great Britain in around 1,100 versions (distinctive forms) and variants 
(texts with significant minor peculiarities), with about 50 tunes. Meant to be canonical 
and comprehensive, the work bears “The” in its first titleword. It had occupied Child 
steadily (along with other research, mainly in Chaucer, Spenser, and Shakespeare) for 
the last thirty years of his life. He did not live to complete the introduction. That and 
much else of the critical apparatus remained for his pupils, among them George Lyman 
Kittredge, to do. What Child’s criteria for selection were, no one knew, or knows, with 
certainty, though scholars have endeavored to excogitate them. However, it seems 
reasonably clear that by “English and Scottish ballad” he meant a folksong of simple 
metrical pattern and tune (i.e., one arising among the people of Britain, of unknown 
or forgotten authorship, probably transmitted orally for a considerable length of time, 
constantly undergoing change, and existing, not in a standard text, but only in its vari- 
ants) telling a story. Later ballad scholars have more or less agreed on the ballad 
manner of telling a story: with stress on a critical situation for the characters involved, 
and with dramatic and impersonal narrative technique. The texts were the results of 
ransacking the libraries and private collections of the English-speaking peoples in manu- 
scripts and broadsides, chapbooks, garlands, and various other kinds of printed sources. 
A relatively small number came from oral sources. So far as texts were concerned, the 
job was almost perfectly complete. Only a few pieces that seem to be as “genuine” as 
those Child chose but that he missed have turned up since his time. To each ballad Child 
prefixed a headnote (sometimes running to twenty or thirty closely printed pages) 
showing its relationship to other ballads in his and other collections and to European 
balladry and folklore in general. The music of the ballads, in which he had no training 
and about which he seemed to be more or less indifferent, was another matter. Like- 
wise, living tradition was neglected. Child published only a few American texts, mainly 
from Virginia, the Carolinas, and New England. He seemed unaware that Americans 
were cheerfully or dolefully singing perhaps 125 of them. But so thorough was his job 
that “Child ballad” became, in scholarly usage, synonymous with “popular ballad” or 
“traditional ballad.” 
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Early in the present century, following the organization of the American Folklore 
Society (1888), scholars began to notice and collect “Child ballads” from American 
oral tradition. Two of these men were Frank C. Brown of Trinity College (now Duke 
University) and C. Alphonso Smith of North Carolina and Virginia (Smith left his 
ballad library to the University of North Carolina), About 1912, while at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Smith appealed to the public-school and college teachers of the 
United States to send in copies of old ballads known to them or their pupils and the 
pupils’ families and friends. About the same time (1913), he organized the Virginia 
Folklore Society, following the example of F. C. Brown and others in North Carolina. 
The haul made by the Virginia dragnet reached whopping proportions. But, like Child, 
Smith did not live to process and publish. This labor was performed by his pupils, 
mainly Arthur Kyle Davis, Jr., and the result was published by Harvard University 
Press in 1929. Traditional Ballads of Virginia (now out of print) contains “440 ver- 
sions of variants (out of 650 items then available) of 51 Child ballads, with 148 tunes” 
(p. xi of work under review). Its textual arrangement and its critical apparatus follow 
the Child model. 

Traditional Ballads of Virginia had been preceded by only two collections from 
America, Olive Dame Campbell and Cecil J. Sharp’s English Folk Songs from the 
Southern Appalachians (1918) and J. H. Cox’s Folk-Songs of the South (mainly West 
Virginia, 1925), containing a comparable number of Childs ballads (thirty-odd each, 
Sharp's music amounting to a second “discovery,” that of the neglected tunes). In the 
same year as Traditional Ballads of Virginia appeared Phillips Barry, Fanny H. Eck- 
strom, and Mary W. Smyth’s British Ballads from Maine, containing almost exactly the 
same number of Child ballads (with excellent tune notations) as Traditional Ballads of 
Virginia (though some of Barry’s ballads were of questionable provenience, having only 
a nebulous existence, and tenuous connections with Maine). Only The Frank C. 
Brown Collection of North Carolina Folklore, volumes II and IV (Durham: Duke 
University Press, 1952 and 1958), among American collections published since Tradi- 
tional Ballads of Virginia, contains a closely comparable number of Child ballads (49), 
and this has a smaller proportion of tunes. Between Traditional Ballads of Virginia and 
The Frank C. Brown Collection of North Carolina Folklore there is, naturally, a close 
connection, some details to be noted later. 

In 1949 Duke University Press published Folk-Songs of Virginia: A Descriptive Index 
and Classification, edited by Arthur Kyle Davis, Jr. Besides non-Child ballads and a 
great number and variety of other types of ballads, and folksongs, this volume listed 
titles and first lines or stanzas of Child ballads that had been recorded in Virginia since 
the publication of Traditional Ballads of Virginia, but not complete texts and no tunes. 

The number of new finds of Child ballads, and the quality of many of these became 
so important that a supplementary volume with format like that of Traditional Ballads 
of Virginia became desirable, both for Virginians and for ballad scholars at large. 
More Traditional Ballads of Virginia is that volume, containing not only new versions or 
variants of ballads in Traditional Ballads of Virginia but Child ballads not represented 
in Traditional Ballads of Virginia at all. Virginia now numbers, according to Professor 
Davis's calculation, 62 Child ballads in its collectanea. Here they are, in More Tradi- 
tional Ballads of Virginia, with this interesting history and this fine tradition of ballad 
scholarship for their credentials. 
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Many of the new versions or variants (in numbers keyed to Traditional Ballads of 
Virginia) are interesting to ballad scholars for various reasons. Among these, for exam- 
ple, are the texts of “Sir Hugh” (Child 155, an analogue of “The Prioresses Tale” in 
The Canterbury Tales), seven new items, including four tunes (p. 229), some of which 
retain such ancient features of this tragic and pathetic story as “vestiges of the ritualistic 
murder” (p. 230); and several versions of “Little Musgrave and Lady Barnard” (Child 
81). And the music is precious — probably more accurate and authentic as a result of 
improved methods of phonographic recording by trained collectors than most of that in 
Traditional Ballads of Virginia, much of it handnoted by amateurs or recorded on old 
Edison dictaphones and crude disc recorders. The comparative aspects of the study of 
the music must be better from the fact that the editors (at least two of them musicolo- 
gists) had, for many of the tunes, the tunes in the first published volume of Bertrand H. 
Bronson’s The Traditional Tunes of the Child Ballads (Princeton, 1959) to consult. 
For the general reader and amateur ballad musician, the new ballads will be as interest- 
ing as any in Traditional Ballads of Virginia, or any other similar collection, for that 
matter. For the ballad scholar they will afford authentic and verifiable material for 
comparative study. 

To the ballad scholar, of course, the “new” finds are of special interest. These, eleven 
in number, are listed on pages xxii-xxiii. “Babylon,” “King Orfeo,” “The Whummil 
Bore,” and “Bonnie James Campbell” are extremely rare; in fact, “King Orfeo” is so 
rare that it is both aurally and visually almost nonregistered — only a “trace” or rumor, 
like some of Phillips Barry’s “jury texts” from Maine. This reviewer wonders, perhaps 
in his ignorance or his carelessness — there may be an obvious and silencing answer in 
More Traditional Ballads of Virginia — why “the grand old ballad of ‘Sir Patrick Spens,’” 
which John Powell reported from Norfolk and published in Southern Folklore Quarterly, 
I (1937), 1-12, was omitted from More Traditional Ballads of Virginia. 

As is to be expected, the relationship between More Traditional Ballads of Virginia 
and North Carolina balladry is close. In regard to the “new” ballads, it is extraordi- 
narily close. If one reads the headnotes closely, one perceives that seven of the “new” 
ballads (by title) — More Traditional Ballads of Virginia Nos. 9, 14, 22, and 27 (“one 
of the rarest new ballads of the Virginia collection,” p. 207), 35, 37, and 41 — were 
brought to Virginia from North Carolina in or after 1914, after having had long oral 
circulation in North Carolina. Apparently they were all transmitted by members of one 
family from North Carolina (no other informants being cited). The same family were 
important informants for The Frank C. Brown Collection of North Carolina Folklore, 
though Brown and his harvesters did not bag all six Conly Nos. 9 and 22). According to 
this reviewer's estimate, Palmyra, Fluvanna County, Virginia, where the texts and 
tunes were passed on, is around 200 miles, or the length of eight big counties, from 
Zionville, Watauga County, North Carolina, where the informants learned them. So 
the “new” ballads were not just a mist or a trickle seeping over the border, but a right 
smart shower. Some of the new ballads (versions and titles) are lovely. The reviewer 
has heard Mr. Paul Clayton Worthington, Mr. William and Mrs, William (Phyllis 
Kyle) Stephenson sing several of them, and he has private recordings of these. 

Incompetent to judge the quality of the musical representation, the present reviewer 
is nevertheless confident that it is rich and right. The critical apparatus — introduction, 
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headnotes, bibliography, and index of titles and first lines — is ample, and certified by 
the history and the tradition behind More Traditional Ballads of Virginia. As in Tradi- 
tional Ballads of Virginia, which is universally respected, even admired, by scholars, the 
editing is circumspect, accurate, urbane, informative, warmed by contact with singers, 
and lively. The format is handsome and dignified, the typography attractive. Only one 
typographical error (“Bryon” for Byron, p. 329) hit the reviewer in the eye. 

More Traditional Ballads of Virginia is that rare sort of book which will (1) delight 
the general reader and amateur musician, taking a permanent place on the shelves, and 
(2) be of absorbing interest to the scholar-musicologist. It is a storybook treating of love, 
hate, revenge, self-sacrifice, courage, honor, high humor, and sorrow. It is also a song- 
book with some of the finest folk music of the English-singing peoples in it — if Cecil 
J. Sharp, a great English musicologist who collected and published closely similar if not 
the same ballads from the same region, is to be trusted. 


Artuur Parmer Hupson 


University of North Carolina 


Recording America’s Past: An Interpretation of the Development of Historical Studies 
in America, 1607-1884. By Davm D. Van Tasser. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1960. xii, 223 pp. $6.00. 


Tue author states his purpose as “to survey American historiographical endeavor in the 
years between 1607 and 1884 in an attempt to discover why American historical studies 
developed as they did.” He divides his undertaking into four categories: colonial origins 
of local history (1607-1776), problems of national history (1776-1815), nationalism 
versus localism (1815- 1860), and localism, the lost cause (1860-1884). He has read 
widely and organized his evidence logically. As the essay is short for so large a subject, 
one has to expect a good deal of brief assertion without space for supporting evidence. 
This one could readily accept if there were evidence of careful research and mature 
judgment; unfortunately the book raises doubts on both scores. 

Its statements sometimes leave much to be desired. We are informed (p. 63) that 
“in 1804, when [John] Pintard told members of the legislature his plan to found a 
historical society, they backed it enthusiastically,” yet it was 1823, as Dr. R. W. G. Vail 
points out (Knickerbocker Birthday, pp. 43, 63), before the New-York Historical 
Society received any financial support from the legislature, and then not much. Simi- 
larly the observation (p. 65) that the first volumes of the American Antiquarian Society's 
Archzxologia Americana “carried far more material on Massachusetts and New England 
than on any other part of the country” is wide of the mark. Volume I (1820) is largely 
devoted to the antiquities of western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, and even 
includes an account of “the Caraibs, who inhabited the Antilles.” Volume II (1836) 
contained chiefly Albert Gallatin’s “A Synopsis of the Indian Tribes of North Ameri- 
ca.” Only in volume III (1857) does any substantial New England material appear. 
The references to the Society of Antiquaries of London on page 61 are drawn from 
obsolete material. A careful reading of Dr. Joan Evans’s A History of the Society of 
Antiquaries (London, 1956) will show how little similarity there was between that body 
and Jeremy Belknap’s plan for what became the Massachusetts Historical Society, yet 
Mr. Van Tassel asserts that Belknap’s “copy was faithful.” 
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The author is careless and inconsistent about the spelling and forms of names of 
people and organizations. George Richards Minot, whose name is correctly cited in the 
Bibliography (p. 207), appears on page 51 as “Judge George Minot” and on page 60 
as “Judge Richard Minot.” Thomas Wallcut, a founder of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, masquerades as “Wallcott” on page 60. The Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
becomes the “Pennsylvania State Historical Society” on page 64 and the “Pennsylvania 
Historical Society” on pages 32, 57, 101, 102, 117, and 159; the correct form is always 
avoided, even in the index. Turning to Virginia, on page 97, Henry St. George Tucker 
(1780-1848), second president of this society, loses his first name and because of this is 
incorrectly credited with “an annoted edition of Blackstone’s Commentaries” that was 
the work of St. George Tucker (1752-1827), who died before this society was founded. 
As both Tuckers are in the Dictionary of American Biography there is no need of this 
confusion. He is in addition misquoted. The quotation in which this error of transcrip- 
tion occurs is attributed to the wrong volume of the Southern Literary Messenger. 

Identifications of places and people are not always accurate. The Tontine Crescent, in 
which the Massachusetts Historical Society had quarters from 1794 to 1833, was not a 
“new civic building” (p. 61) but a row of sixteen private houses designed by Charles 
Bulfinch; the society and the Boston Library Society had rooms above an arch in the 
center of this handsome block of dwellings. John Wingate Thornton, described (p. 
125.) as “a Congregational minister and long a member of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society,” was a Boston lawyer (Harvard LL.B. 1840); although a founder of the New 
England Historic Genealogical Society in 1844, he was never a member of the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society. 

One may also question certain points of interpretation and emphasis. Mr. Van Tassel, 
by his choice of language, suggests that early historical societies were chiefly engaged 
in jockeying for place; such pejorative phrases as “laid firm claim to,” “asserted its 
prerogative,” “suddenly entered the lists,” “the foremost contenders for first place” 
abound. The treatment of the search for sources of American history in European 
archives — in a chapter entitled “Documania: A National Obsession, Locally Inspired, 
1815-50” — similarly depreciates work that, even today, is often highly useful. Activity 
of this kind is qualified by such phrases as “the raid upon foreign archives,” “their 
headlong rush to British archives,” “their forays upon European archives.” 

One expects a work upon historiography to measure up to the highest standards of 
historical research, analysis, and writing. This book recalls the remark of a gallant Con- 
federate officer who became Professor of Classics at the University of Virginia after the 
war, who was once known to baw! at his class: “How do you expect to learn Latin 
when you don’t know no English.” If Mr. Van Tassel continues with his announced 
project of writing a history of the American Historical Association from 1884 to the 
present, one may hope that he will show greater care and judgment than he has dis- 
played in this book. 


Watter Mur 
Boston Atheneum 
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Parish Lines, Diocese of Southwestern Virginia. Edited by Cuartes Francis Cocke. 
Richmond: Virginia State Library, 1960. 196 pp. $4.00, paper. 


Tuis is a scholarly work of inestimable value to students and writers of Virginia history. 
Civil officials and church authorities will find it of assistance in their determination of 
the metes and bounds of county and parish lines. 

The author's objective in the production of this book is indicated in the Preparatory 
Note by Randolph W. Church, State Librarian, who writes, “While the accompanying 
study deals largely with the development of the Protestant Episcopal Church after its 
disestablishment, it is nevertheless an important study closely related to the growth of 
the Commonwealth.” 

The Introductory Note and the Historical Sketch acquaint the reader with the history 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church from the moment of its emergence in Virginia as a 
missionary colony of the Church of England to the time of its post-Revolutionary dis- 
establishment. Understanding of that history and also of the present parochial system 
in the dioceses of Virginia requires knowledge of the origin, date of creation, and area of 
the original counties and parishes as they existed during the Colonial establishment, 
and also as they existed in Virginia in the year 1785. This information is presented with 
clarity and accuracy. 

It may be helpful to comment that originally the Diocese of Virginia in area em- 
braced the entire Commonwealth, and that from that mother diocese three others were 
separated: the Diocese of West Virginia in 1878, the Diocese of Southern Virginia in 
1892, and the Diocese of Southwestern Virginia, the subject of this study, in 1920. 

The Diocese of Southwestern Virginia was formed of thirty-two counties and their 
parishes taken from the Diocese of Southern Virginia. The author lists these thirty-two 
counties and shows the descent of two of them and the parishes therein from the county 
and parish of Henrico, of five counties and the parishes therein from Charles City 
County, and of twenty-five counties and the parishes therein from Charles River (York) 
County. Charts illustrate the descent from the three original counties of these thirty-two 
counties and parishes. Acts of the General Assembly establishing the counties, and Acts 
of the General Assembly, or later of the Diocesan Convention, establishing the par- 
ishes and their boundaries are given, showing how the present county and parochial 
units emerged from those of the past. 

The author provides us with a detailed history of the parishes in the Diocese of 
Southwestern Virginia up to the year 1958. In this is indicated the origin of each parish 
name, the area included in each parish, the source of each parochial unit, and when- 
ever possible, the date of establishment. This information is augmented by a list of the 
counties presently existing in the Diocese of Southwestern Virginia showing within each 
county the location of the present parishes and their churches. As in other sections of 
the book, so in this, illustrative charts add to the clarity of the author’s thesis. For those 
readers who may wish to pursue their study of the history of the parishes of Virginia, the 
author has provided an authoritative bibliography. The index makes ready reference to 
the facts contained possible and thereby enhances the value and usefulness of the book. 

A study such as this, so rich in information and fact, precludes reduction of its con- 
tent to brief summarization. It is a pains-taking and detailed work, of rich scholarship 
and wide usefulness, to which the historian will return for information again and again. 


Richmond, Virginia Georce J. CLEAVELAND 
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Edward Randolph and the American Colonies, 1676-1703. By Micuart GariBaLDI 
Haut. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press for the Institute of Early 
American History and Culture, 1960. xii, 241 pp. $5.00. 


No period was more important in the development of the old British Empire than the 
critical years between 1660 and 1700. That period witnessed the enlargement of the 
empire, the defining in the navigation acts of the commercial relationship between the 
mother country and the plantations, and a general tightening of imperial control through 
the establishment of administrative machinery at Whitehall and a uniform pattern of 
government in the colonies. Also important was the emergence of a colonial civil service 
composed of relatively minor figures who owed their position “not to family or wealth, 
but to the Crown.” Of these officials, none was more significant than Edward Ran- 
dolph, subject of this lively and authoritative study by Professor Michael G. Hall, 
formerly a fellow of the Institute of Early American History and Culture and now 
of the University of Texas. 

The author treats Randolph on the whole more favorably than did earlier historians, 
who were to varying degrees committed to the eventual triumph of forces which Ran- 
dolph opposed and who accepted too uncritically the estimates of Randolph’s oppon- 
ents. To be sure, Randolph was stubborn and self-centered, but he was also a tireless and 
devoted servant of the Crown. Although he was vitally interested in his own prefer- 
ment, he repeatedly put duty over personal gain with the result that he never accumu- 
lated a large estate. 

The author focuses upon Randolph’s stormy career in New England first as royal 
courier and then as customs commissioner between 1676 and 1690 and his role, as sur- 
veyor general of customs for America, in determining colonial decisions in the decade 
after the Glorious Revolution. He finds that the opposition to Randolph in Massachusetts 
was more political than economic. Bay colony leaders were less alarmed by his at- 
tempted enforcement of the navigation acts than by the intrusion of royal power into the 
colony's affairs. Nor was Randolph without strong support in the colony. The author 
shows that his activities provoked a division in Massachusetts politics between moderates, 
who favored acknowledging the sovereignty of the Crown, and a popular group, who 
wanted a maximum of independence for the colony under the charter. Largely respon- 
sible for the revocation of the colony’s charter in 1684, Randolph was influential in 
shaping the temporary government that followed, but he had no part in devising the 
Dominion of New England. Nor did he play an important role in the Andros adminis- 
tration and cannot, the author convincingly argues, be charged with responsibility for 
its oppressive actions. Operating on a larger stage in the 1690's, Randolph became 
England's best-informed colonial expert and was the moving spirit behind the Naviga- 
tion Act of 1696. Before his death in 1703 his influence had waned considerably, but his 
reports and his persistent advocacy of a centralized royal administration were in part 
responsible for the Board of Trade’s efforts to bring the charter governments under the 
direct supervision of the Crown beginning in 1701. 

On another level, the author has contributed to a better understanding of the develop- 
ment of the tensions that eventually tore the empire asunder after 1763 and illumin- 
ated the process by which policy was formed. That imperial authorities failed to imple- 
ment fully the policy of centralized control was of the utmost significance. The relaxa- 
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tion of that policy after the failure of the reunification proposals paved the way for the 
development of a state of equilibrium between colonial particularism and imperial cen- 
tralization. This arrangement permitted the colonies to attain a large measure of autono- 
my in local affairs, and, when Crown officials sought to turn the ideal of a strong central 
administration into a reality after 1763, it was unacceptable to the colonies. Hall, the 
author also shows that minor bureaucrats, like Randolph, often determined colonial 
decisions and that those decisions were usually ad hoc and compromise solutions to 
specific problems rather than part of some master plan for imperial government. These 
conclusions strongly suggest that similar studies of other officials would be enormously 
helpful in understanding and fixing the responsibility for policies adopted in the im- 
portant period after 1700. 


Western Reserve University Jack P. Greene 


North Devon Pottery and Its Export to America in the 17th Century. By C Matcorm 
Watkins. United States National Museum Bulletin 225. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1960. 59 pp. 35¢ paper. 

Porrery has long been the mainstay of the archaeologist, particularly in the study of 

ancient civilizations of the Mediterranean and the Far East. The student of American 

Indian prehistory to even a greater extent has depended upon “potsherds” to work out 

tribal relationships, cultural development, and other archaeological problems. But this 

source material has not been employed to any great extent in the fields of modern Euro- 
pean and American colonial history, partly due to the fact that its possibilities have not 
been demonstrated convincingly. An important “break-through” came with Garvan’s 
study of silver porringers (Anthony N. B. Garvan, “The New England Porringer: An 

Index of Custom,” Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution, 1958, pp. 543-552), in 

which he demonstrated how an analytical study of porringers provided important his- 

torical interpretations not revealed in writings of the period. 

The latest, and one of the clearest demonstrations of how excavated objects can con- 
tribute uniquely to the understanding of modern history is Watkins’ study of certain 
pottery types found in colonial sites throughout the area of English colonization on the 
Atlantic seaboard. This particular study is the first of a contemplated series by the 
author, and deals specifically with two quite dissimilar pottery wares that previously had 
not been recognized as coming from the same section of England. In fact, one of the 
two wares, and the more prevalent of the two, had been assumed, because of its relative 
crudeness, to have been made locally in the colonies. 

Any interested and qualified ceramist could have analyzed the wares and have arrived 
at this conclusion. Likewise, an archaeologist could have used these data in demon- 
strating that the seventeenth-century English colonists, say at Jamestown or Plymouth, 
enjoyed a higher level of material culture than previously believed. Watkins not only 
did this job for the ceramist and the archaeologist, but he used these conclusions as 
stepping stones to a detailed historical analysis of the interplay of trade and culture 
between England and her colonies. 

Archaeologists and students of ceramic history concerned with detailed descriptions of 
seventeenth-century colonial pottery types will find this publication invaluable, as it is the 
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first scientific description of these two important wares, their distribution, and the period 
of their manufacture. Historians will find important new data on the American colonial 
period. Watkins’ primary contribution is in making available new archaeological data and 
new historical interpretations. But an important secondary contribution will be to show 
historic site archaeologists and others who have occasion to use excavated objects as 
historic source materials how better to use these unique data. 
National Park Service, Richmond, Virginia C. 
Extracts from the Journals of the Provincial Congresses of South Carolina, 1775-1776. 
Edited by Epwin and Wyima Anne Wates. Columbia: South 
Carolina Archives Department, 1960. xxxiv, 300 pp. $8.00. 


As part of the Palmetto State’s program of archival publication, W. Edwin Hemphill 
and Wylma A. Wates have edited Extracts from the Journals of the Provincial Con- 
gresses of South Carolina, 1775-1776. That little previous use was made of this material 
is explained by the destruction of the manuscript journals about 1783, and the existence 
of only two copies of the printed extracts of one of the sessions. 

The four sessions of the Provincial Congresses of South Carolina served as a transi- 
tion from royal colony to independent state. Charles Pinckney, a moderate Tory, pre- 
sided over the first; Henry Laurens, a moderate Patriot, presided over the second; Wil- 
liam Henry Drayton, a radical Patriot, presided over the third and fourth; and Peter 
Timothy was secretary of all four sessions. The largest number of representatives was 
205, of whom 30 represented the parishes of Charleston, and their names form a roll 
of that cosmopolitan state’s illuminati. 

When, in January of 1775, the congress convened, the members were not too hopeful 
that fasting and prayer might move George III “to avert ... the impending calamaties of 
civil war.” This Janus-like congress declared themselves his “faithful and loyal subjects,” 
but enjoined all citizens to learn the arts of war. Timid in defining their authority and 
in denominating their actions, the South Carolinians did not hesitate to legislate on 
urgent domestic matters, by enacting a stay-law and pegging commodity prices to rice 
when, as it soon transpired, they entered a non-exportation agreement. 

In June 1775 the second session of the first congress adopted a General Association, 
declaring its members “ready to sacrifice our lives and fortunes to secure America’s 
freedom and safety” by seeking “reconciliation upon constitutional principles.” Blame 
for the “bloody” repression of Massachusetts was laid at the door of the “wicked and 
despotic ministry,” whose arbitrary impositions were the cause of colonial insurrection. 
For imminent local defense, civilians were ordered to “turn out on a minute’s warning” 
with guns and bayonets For longer-term needs, the congress called for 1,500 men to 
enlist as regular foot soldiers and 450 as rangers; and it provided for infantry companies 
and cavalry troops of volunteers, selection of officers, rates of pay, and procurement of 
equipage. It created a Council of Safety to direct the military and a Select Committee to 
issue £1,000,000 in paper money. 

When the new Royal Governor, Lord William Campbell, arrived at Charleston, 
congress declared that they had neither “desire of altering the constitution ...nor lust 
of independence,” but “averred that they were impelled to associate, and to take up 
arms” in order to defend their “lives, liberties and properties.” Governor Campbell re- 
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fused to treat with them as “representatives of the people” and convened the General 
Assembly. His summons was at least six months too late to discredit the congress. South 
Carolinians had gained self-reliance while there was no governor to dispute their 
authority; they were now ready to fly into the storms of revolution. 

After proroguing the fruitless assembly, Lord Campbell took refuge aboard a British 
sloop in Charleston harbor. Elections for the new congress in August increased the 
profession of self-confidence, after a summer of increasing controversy between the gov- 
ernor and the leading colonists. 

When British sloops blockaded Charleston, South Carolinians denied them pro- 
visions. When the second congress met in November, they jailed British sympathizers 
and held them incommunicado. To create and fill an artillery regiment, the congress 
curtailed volunteer cavalry troops and offered a £25 bounty to artillerists who enlisted 
for at least six months. It also offered bounties to encourage manufacture of guns, pow- 
der, saltpeter, sulphur, iron, steel, lead, salt, and paper. By 1777 South Carolina had 
printed £1,950,000 in paper currency, of which £1,300,000 was allocated for military 
and naval requirements. Having declared legal tender all Continental currency and 
their own colonial and state currency or certificates, but having ignored Gresham’s Law, 
the congress noted that “notwithstanding the great issue of paper Currency, it appears 
that cash is scarce in circulation.” 

On November 11, 1775, actual hostilities were begun in South Carolina. When the 
1o-gun “Colony Scooner” Defence towed hulks to sink in the ship channel, the British 
16-gun Tamer and 6-gun Cherokee opened fire and drove her off. An alarmed congress 
impressed a merchant ship and recommended construction of two 32-gun frigates. For 
Charleston, they ordered construction of additional artillery batteries and reinforcement 
by 1,050 upcountry militia. 

The most serious potential threat to the Provincial Congresses came from the Caro- 
lina Piedmont, where John Stuart, the Royal Superintendent of Indian Affairs, might 
persuade the Cherokees to go on the warpath. Such fears prompted the congress to 
adopt the risky policy of buying the Indians’ good will with gifts of powder and lead. 
Alarmed frontiersmen highjacked a shipment of this ammunition and took the field 
against the provincial authorities, whom they believed were too much dominated by low- 
country leaders. The Council of Safety used force to suppress these “insurgents.” An- 
nouncing that it “wished to reclaim rather than to punish,” the Provincial Congress 
declared an amnesty for the “misguided people of the Back Country,” but kept the 
leading dissenters in jail. 

For more than a month a committee headed by Charles Cotesworth Pinckney was 
engaged in drafting a new frame of government for South Carolina. Five days after 
Charlestonians learned that King and Parliament had declared the American rebels 
outside the law, South Carolina's elected representatives in the Provincial Congress 
abandoned the pretence of loyalty to the crown by adopting this constitution as the first 
act of independent self-government. 

Such archival materials are published mainly for professional historians. The present 
important volume will require them to reinterpret the history of South Carolina in the 
revolutionary epoch. Eventually the general reader will enjoy a second-hand benefit 
from this attractive and scholarly edition. 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute Gerorce GREEN SHACKELFORD 
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The Adams-Jefferson Letters: The Complete Correspondence between Thomas Jeffer- 
son and Abigail and John Adams, 1777-1826. Edited by Lester J. Carron. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press for the Institute of Early American History 
and Culture, 1959. Two volumes. li, 282; viii, 283-638 pp. $12.50. 


“Wout p you believe,” Thomas Jefferson asked of John Adams, “that a printer has had 
the effrontery to propose to me the letting him publish it?” This query, posed in August 
1815, was in reference to a correspondence that had been revived and conducted by the 
two former presidents for more than three years. Past political animosities considered, 
Adams thought public curiosity concerning the existence of such an interchange “no 
Wonder.” And in 1815, indeed, knowledge that the elder statesmen were in fairly 
regular communication must have occasioned as much arching of brows as would dis- 
closure in 1961 of a flow of mail between Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, and Independence, 
Missouri. 

That the presumptuous printer experienced no success with his proposal need scarcely 
be said. Yet by 1822 Adams was telling Jefferson, “I hope one day your letters will be 
all published in volumes.” The hope is today being realized through the editorial offices 
of The Papers of Thomas Jefferson and the agency of the Princeton University Press, 
at least to the limits of human ability in locating “all” of an enormous correspondence. 
And much the same treatment is being afforded the second President's own writings, 
which will constitute an important part of the multivolume Adams Family Papers, 
scheduled to bear the colophon of the Harvard University Press. 

The work eventuating in the edition under review was begun in 1948 and represents 
the contributions of three editors, but in its published form it discovers final decisions 
reached by Lester J. Cappon, praise for whose scholarly qualifications and attainments 
seldom sets off a controversy. In the main, Mr. Cappon has revised the labor of his 
predecessors in the direction of simplified editorial apparatus and presentation. His ob- 
jective has been to reach more readily the general reader, and in this he may have 
succeeded, provided that there can be any certainty concerning that reader's identity. 
Possibly he is a member of the History Book Club. Conceivably he is one who generally 
reads everything coming to hand. Presumably he is not the “average” American at whom 
Hollywood aims its spectaculars on the assumption that he is a mental defective. 

Thanks to the periods of time in which the Adams-Jefferson letters were penned, the 
volumes divide naturally and conveniently. The first period, 1777-1804, contains the 
correspondence when at least one of the communicants was in public life. The second, 
1812-1826, incorporates the missives dispatched after both had retired and time had 
healed many wounds suffered in forensic strife. Ordinarily the man rising in action 
toward the pinnacle of his fame is a more arresting figure than is the reminiscing warrior 
whose battles are all of receding yesteryears. But this is not true of Adams and Jefferson 
in their correspondence. Who prefers Volume One must be fascinated by the diplomacy 
of spermaceti oil and Barbary piracy. Who finds pleasure in Volume Two should be 
Everyman. 

Adams professed the conviction that Jefferson’s letters, if published, would “not always 
appear Orthodox, or liberal in politicks;” but they would “exhibit a Mass of Taste, Sense, 
Literature and Science, presented in sweet simplicity and a neat elegance of Stile” that 


would cause them “to be read with delight in future ages.” With some modification, and 
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modesty and selfdoubt not forbidding, Adams might have said the same for his own 
inditements. It is true that Jefferson in his better moments was master of the English 
language, but Adams, for what he lacked in his grasp of syntax and orthography, com- 
pensated by a greater vigor of expression. At the same time, both men entertained a 
similarity of views on subjects the range of which would have astounded such of their 
contemporaries as had swallowed the myths created by cliché-spouting politicians. (The 
“public image” is not, after all, something markedly more recent than 4004 B.C.) Hence 
it is that one finds the “monarchical” Adams writing like a Jeffersonian Republican and 
the “Jacobin” Jefferson penning lines with which an Adamsian Federalist would be 
hard put to it to quarrel. Or, again, the “atheistical” Jefferson, long anathematized by, 
and contemptuous of, the New England “priestcraft,” proves no more disdainful of 
theological hair-splitting than does Adams, the product of New England. 

Begun as it was before the Princeton and the Harvard projects were fairly launched, 
the Cappon edition of the Adams-Jefferson correspondence is, like beauty, its own excuse 
for being. But when placed against those projects in their completed state, it must bid 
limply to be a joy forever — admittedly not to the scholar, and scarcely to that reader in 
whose behalf a literary general-welfare clause has been invoked. 

In like vein, when and if thought at Williamsburg is directed to new editings, there 
seems no call for the duplication of letters of early American worthies whose papers are 
embodied in major projects already announced or logically to be expected in the course 
of time. But so much is not to say that there remains nothing to be offered. There is, 
happily, in the ancient capital of ‘Virginia what surely is the great bulk of the extant 
papers of Judge St. Gauge Tucker (1752- 1828), whose figure today flits, wraithlike, 
through scattered paragraphs of works devoted to his time. Among his contemporaries, 
however, the figure of the Judge was impressively solid. There was reason. His was one 
of the most cultivated minds of an age that prided itself on the degree of its cultivation 
and saw itself as the foundation of a grander tomorrow. Tomorrow is now. And though 
it be troubled, it is not without its grandeur. To present Judge Tucker — or, more ac- 
curately, to assemble his papers and let him present himself — would be a contribution 
in every way worthy of the best efforts of the Institute of Early American History and 
Culture. 


The Papers of James Madison Rosert L, Scrisner 


The Jefferson-Dunglison Letters. Edited by Joun M. Dorsey. Charlottesville: Uni- 
versity of Virginia Press, 1960. 120 pp. $5.00. 


Ir is pleasant to learn that the Thomas Jefferson, who said, “It is not to physic that I 
object so much as to physicians,” was not a mere thoughtless critic. This conclusion is 
evidenced by the fact that he must be credited not only with the dream that became 
the University of Virginia Medical School but also with the choice and rare encourage- 
ment of the professor who implemented that plan until 1833 when he left Charlottes- 
ville. ‘This man was Robley Dunglison, a rising young physician whom Jefferson im- 
ported from London. From their first acquaintance Jefferson and Dunglison were 
sympatico. The latter was immensely respectful. The former gladly placed the care of 
his infirmities of age in the hands of the newcomer from England. 
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We are fortunate that there is extant a sizeable correspondence between these two 
men beginning with the Doctor's first arrival in Norfolk and continuing to the end of 
Jefferson's life. With Doctor Dorsey as editor, this has been published attractively. The 
actual letters are suitably set off from the notes by being presented in italics. 

Appended to this correspondence are a short biography of Dunglison and a critique of 
Jefferson’s own medical ideas. A study of the former makes it evident that the Doctor 
was unfortunate in having lived in what may be called the groping period of modern 
medicine. A man of his industry, talent for writing, and personal charm might well have 
been yet another Osler two generations later. 

The philosophical discussion of Jefferson’s ideas about health begins with the state- 
ment, “Clearly Jefferson would guarantee medical freedom quite as he would religious 
freedom, and renounce the idea of state medicine along with state religion.” The sub- 
sequent discussion is for the most part an illuminating exposé of the great man’s attitude 
toward physic and physicians. The latter may now feel more comfortable in his presence. 

This little book is a real contribution to our understanding of a human old Jefferson 
and of a typical bright physician of the nineteenth century. It is essentially a study of a 
fine friendship. This being the case, the inclusion of the Jefferson-Greenhow correspond- 
ence, dealing with the details of obtaining anatomical teaching materials for the Uni- 
versity, seems extraneous. It could have been summarized in a short note and the break 
in the continuity of the main Jefferson-Dunglison material avoided. However, if the 
reader will clip pages 17-30 together he will be able easily to follow without interruption 
a graceful, unhurried, genteel correspondence. 


Falmouth, Virginia Gorpon W. Jones 


James Monroe: Public Claimant. By Lucrus Wi.meroinc, Jr. New Brunswick: Rutgers 
University Press, 1960. ix, 144 pp. $4.00. 
In January 1825 as his second term drew to a close, President James Monroe proposed 
to Congress that there should be a general settlement of all his accounts with the gov- 
ernment since the beginning of his public service under the federal Constitution. When 
the appropriate committee was appointed Monroe submitted claims against the gov- 
ernment for reimbursement to the extent of $50,000. These charges dated back as far 
as his diplomatic service under Washington (some thirty years before) and involved 
such things as traveling expenses, unpaid salary, contingent expenses, demurrage, and 
interest on all unpaid balances. The accounts might not seem so very startling except 
that at the end of his diplomatic missions Monroe had supposedly settled all his trans- 
actions with the administrations then in power, except for some minor items which 
were not allowed. However, they were not entirely new demands for as early as 1816 
he had indicated his intention at some future date of clearing accounts. Monroe gave as 
his reason, and there is no basis for questioning it, that he had been unable to attempt 
an earlier settlement because he occupied posts in which he would of necessity have to 
pass on the validity of his own claim. These claims were before Congress at the time 
Monroe retired from office, but they were not ultimately settled until March 1831, just 
a few months before his death. This long delay was the result of the ill-feeling against 
him of the followers of both Crawford and Jackson, who resented Monroe's refusal to 
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indicate a preference for any candidate during the election of 1824. So complex were 
these various claims and so devious the process by which they were finally settled that 
none of Monroe's biographers have ever attempted to unravel the details of this unhappy 
story, but have been content to accept Monroe's own evaluation of his claims. In under- 
taking this study Mr. Wilmerding was not merely concerned with the biographical 
aspects, but in illuminating the methods of accounting which prevailed in the early 
Republic — an aspect of administrative history which has been virtually unexplored. 

For his careful examination of all these claims, which has involved an exhaustive 
examination of both public records and the private papers of Monroe, and his exposi- 
tion of the accounting methods used, there can be no objections raised. Indeed, this 
brief monograph might well serve as a model to all those tempted in the bypaths of 
historical investigation. With a remarkably lucid and urbane style, and a most unusually 
careful selection of details, Mr. Wilmerding has written a book far superior to the 
average monograph. His own firm understanding of the financial transactions involved 
in the diplomatic accounts of this era imparts a clarity all too often lacking in such 
monographs. In spite of its narrow theme the literary skill evident in the volume will 
give it an appeal to the general reader. 

As to Mr. Wilmerding’s general conclusion that Monroe’s course in pursuing these 
claims was devious and that they were substantially without legal foundation, there will 
be much disagreement. Certainly the spectacle of a former president in such desperate 
financial straits (he had at the time of his retirement debts in excess of $50,000 
secured by property probably not worth $100,000) that he was reduced to pressing 
claims for the commission on money which he borrowed while Secretary of War during 
the War of 1812 is both distressing and shocking to a modern observer. Yet to regard his 
claims as illegal is to overstate what at best can be described as a lack of precedent for 
many of his claims. In all cases his claims were based upon some actual expenditure or 
financial loss he experienced due to his public service. Certainly many of these claims 
would never have been made by Monroe had not his poverty led him to scrutinize his 
past career in an effort to find unsettled obligations. The tragedy of the aging ex-presi- 
dent, in ill health, harrassed by debt and with his daughter’s grandchildren largely 
dependent upon him is most moving. In the light of these circumstances it is difficult 


to judge him harshly. 


Southern Illinois University Harry AMMON 


John C. Calhoun, Opportunist: A Reappraisal. By Geratp M. Capers. Gainesville: 
University of Florida Press, 1960. viii, 275 pp. $6.75. 


Tuis interpretive portrait of Calhoun is perfectly titled. It sketches him as a man who 
consciously capitalized upon changing circumstances, neither adroitly nor maliciously but 
without conceding even to himself the color of his conduct. Not a definitive delineation, 
it is more than a merely impressionistic painting by a capable Tulane professor. It is 
proffered questioningl rather than dogmatically. When it is judged by its own thor- 
oughly justifiable limitations, it presents persuasive, often convincing explanations. 
Many of the South Carolinian’s contemporaries recognized in him an overweening 
ambition, an unabashed egotism, a capacity for self-delusion, an ineptness in party poli- 
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tics, an aloofness of personality, a penchant for seeking secretly to establish and maintain 
the fiction that he was a self-sacrificing statesman motivated by pure patriotism and 
inflexible principle. More than any of Calhoun’s biographers, Dr. Capers reminds us 
that the complex, dual man himself cultivated this exalted image of his role in national 
affairs for reasons of expediency and that posterity should not accept it at face value. 

With most of Calhoun’s objectives, this reappraisal is sympathetic. His routes are not 
equally approved. “I believe,” Dr. Capers concludes, “Calhoun was so convinced in his 
own mind that by becoming President he could permanently save both the South and 
the Union that he would not have hesitated to use any means or method which he 
thought would contribute to that end.” Commenting on Calhoun’s coyness as a per- 
ennial candidate who managed to get himself nominated by a major party not even 
once, Dr. Capers suggests, “There were two Calhouns: one who schemed, dreamed, 
and worked for the presidency; and the other who not only denied the existence of a 
perfectly normal ambition, but who even refused to permit his friends to discuss with him 
practical methods of obtaining the office.” 

And what of Calhoun’s “reputation as a logician” who led relentlessly from inescap- 
able premise to irrefutable conclusion? Dr. Capers sees Calhoun’s intellectualism rather 
as that of “a political pragmatist” who “worked from his conclusions, often intuitively 
reached, back to constitutional and economic premises. His arguments, however im- 
pressive, were frequently not his original reasons for his particular stand. He began 
with an actual situation facing the nation, which called for action; he ended with the 
Constitution, which he cut to fit the pattern.” 

In this vein Calhoun’s reactions are traced through the issues of forty years. These a 
reviewer cannot summarize. He can only commend the author's perceptive and chal- 
lenging insights, his skillful organization of materials drawn largely from printed 
sources that have been available to all interpreters through half a century or more. One 
emphasis, for example, is that Calhoun’s nationalism through half of his career was 
quite in harmony with majority opinion in South Carolina at the time, that he acted in 
character when he participated secretly in his state’s opposite movement in 1828, and 
that he openly relinquished his nationalist pose in 1831 under compulsion rather than 
choice. 

Such conceptions are not wholly original, but Dr. Capers has etched this side of the 
Calhoun coin in unprecedented detail. The result will not be universally liked, simply 
because an idol is viewed, although not viciously, with reservations. With this likeness 
not all scholars will agree, but all can be grateful for it. If they have regrets about it, 
one might well be that, under the practical exigencies of our own times, it presumably 
sought a publisher in vain through almost twelve years after the author's “first draft was 
completed in 1948.” If they have peripheral regrets, one might well be that similarly 
useful, brief, and provocative portraits of men like Henry Clay and Daniel Webster 
have not yet been hung in the literary gallery of expediency to afford shocked viewers 
of this praiseworthy canvas a corrective perspective. 


W. Epwin 
The Papers of John C. Calhoun 
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Shockoe Hill Cemetery, Richmond, Virginia, Register of Interments, April 10, 1822 — 
December 31, 1950, In Two Volumes; Volume One, April 10, 1822 — December 31, 
1850. Compiled and edited by A. Boumer Rupp. Washington, D. C.: A. Bohmer 
Rudd, 1819 G Street, N. W., 1960. xiii, 101 pp. $10.00. 


To write a review of a register of burials presents something of a challenge. The most 
ingenious critic could only comment upon the industry, dedication, and accuracy of 
the register’s compiler, and of those attributes Miss Rudd would seem to be richly pos- 
sessed. The critic may, however, evaluate the historical worth of material and this re- 
viewer is in complete agreement (as always!) with Dr. E. G. Swem, who, in his fore- 
word to this volume, states that: “Miss Rudd has performed a most valuable service in 
publishing this record, which furnishes a basis for important vital statistics not available 
before.” Historians and genealogists must resort to this publication in order to find, 
among its approximately seven thousand names, those of many early inhabitants of 
Richmond which are not elsewhere to be located, such as the names of children, adults 
under twenty-one, and temporary residents. Furthermore, the dates of interment will 
be helpful in clarifying some of the uncertainties that have arisen in biographical studies 
of prominent persons whose last resting place is Shockoe Cemetery. 

Among such prominent persons are: Chief Justice and Mrs. John Marshall, the two 
Revolutionary heroes, Peter Francisco and Major James Gibbon, two editors of the 
Richmond Whig, John Hampden Pleasants and Richard H. Toler, John Wickham and 
his equally distinguished son-in-law, Benjamin Watkins Leigh, Judges Dabney Carr and 
Robert Stanard of the Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals, Bishop Richard Channing 
Moore and the two celebrated Presbyterian divines, John D. Blair and Alexander 
Mebane, and, last but not least, Jane Stith Stanard and Elmira Shelton, whose names 
will always evoke memories of the tragic Edgar Allan Poe. 

Among the records which were missing from the official list kept by the city official 
in charge of the cemetery and copied by Miss Rudd are those after about April i in 1835 
and all of 1836. In volume two of this work more information will be given because 
the available records are more complete, providing such data as occupation, place of 
birth, and number and street of residence. 

The present volume includes an index and ten photographic illustrations of monu- 
ments and tombstones. 


James H. Barey 


Benedictine College 


Emotion at High Tide: Abolition as a Controversial Factor, 1830-1845. By Henry H. 
Sms. Baltimore: Moore & Company, 1960. vii, 243 pp. $5.00. 


Prorgssorn Henry Sims is no stranger to students of Virginia history, for his biogra- 
phies of John Taylor of Caroline and Robert M. T. Hunter, and his study of the Whig 
Party in the state have long been standard sources. In this, his latest book, he examines a 
group of men and women which included no Virginian, but which caused many Vir- 
ginians no little concern and anguish. 

The abolition crusade has fascinated many scholars and a considerable literature 
exists. Yet Simms believes the chronological period he covers, a crucial one in the move- 
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ment because of the militant characteristics it acquired during these years, has been 
dealt with inadequately. This reviewer would agree. The biographers of the abolitionist 
leaders of necessity limited their focus primarily to one man; Alice D. Adams ended her 
study in 1830; E. L, Fox dealt with only one aspect of the crusade; Gilbert H. Barnes 
and Dwight L. Dumond wrote excellent studies, but they were revisionists empha- 
sizing the significance of Theodore Weld and the Northwest and discounting that of 
William Lloyd Garrison; Russell B. Nye seemed almost a special pleader for the cause. 
Simms, with his broader perspective, impressive documentation, and more objective 
view, gives the reader a deeper understanding of a highly controversial group of re- 
formers. He believes that the bitterness, emotionalism, and diversity of opinion which 
the crusade aroused, contributed to the growth of an unhealthy climate which erupted 
finally into civil conflict. Using extensive quotations, the author, by demonstrating the 
unrestrained and often irresponsible nature of the abolitionist attitude, substantiates this 
interpretation. 

In addition to an analysis of the nature of the abolitionist literature, Simms describes 
the Southern reaction to the crusade, the movement to bar abolition literature from the 
mails, the fierce and lengthy debates in Congress over the reception of abolitionist peti- 
tions, and the growing involvement of the crusade in politics. The abolitionists, because 
of internal discord and hostile public sentiment, failed to form a third party; but am- 
bitious men in their ranks, and in the ranks of their opponents as well, soon discovered 
the opportunities which active involvement in party politics would bring. Thus the 
author examines their attitudes and actions in the Texas annexation controversy, the 
political campaigns, and the nation’s foreign relations, especially with Great Britain. 
They found much to interest them in such questions as the status of slaves in British 
ports, the right of Great Britain to search American vessels suspected of smuggling 
slaves, and the familiar Creole and Amistad cases. Finally, the author turns briefly to 
abolitionist attitudes toward the churches, and more especially their role in splitting two 
great Protestant denominations. 

From these pages emerge no knights in shining armor, united in a common zeal to 
establish freedom and justice for a downtrodden race. Strong minded individualists they 
certainly were, often divided, sometimes shrewd in their strategy but as often stupid. 
There were among them idealists and fanatics, bold men and cowards, impractical men 
and ambitious realists. A few became martyrs to Northern mobs, but none sought this 
goal by carrying the battle personally into enemy territory, Above all they were zealous 
and persistent, turning out a constant stream of lurid prose and pictures which left 
little to the imagination in describing the physical torments of the slave, the decadence 
of the slaveholder and of Southern society in general, and the necessity for action by the 
North. Attacked in the Northern press, condemned in public meetings, dispersed by 
mobs, accused of abusing their freedom of speech to forment insurrection and disunion, 
they continued the battle upon whatever stage they found available. Their distortions 
brought angry denunciation and threats of reprisal from the South, contempt and op- 
position from many in the North. Yet, in spite of the discouragements and all too 
frequent failures, they triumphed in the end. 

Professor Simms has a fascinating and important story to tell, and he tells it well. 


University of Missouri James L. Buse, Jr. 
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The Crusade Against Slavery, 1830-1860. By Louts Fitter. New York: Harper and 

Brothers, 1960. xvii, 318 pp. $5.00. 

Some fitty years ago Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard wrote Slavery and Abolition for 
the original American Nation Series. Now for the New American Nation Series Pro- 
fessor Louis Filler writes a book covering the abolitionist half of the slavery dispute. 
It is Hamlet with Hamlet left out, a description of the disturbance slavery caused without 
a description or explanation of slavery itself. The editors of the series promise such a 
description or explanation, but I have not yet seen it. 

I am disappointed in the welter of detail in which Mr. Filler indulges: description 
after description of the activities of an endless multitude of famous and obscure anti- 
slavery agitators. No main theme is forcifully emphasized; no unambigious treatment 
of the abolitionist movement as the most significant of the Calvinistic attempts to bring 
heaven down to earth is provided. The book will be a challenge to a future generation 
of candidates for the Ph.D. It is highly technical, highly uninteresting, and highly 
competent. Its minute scholarship makes it “a contribution to knowledge.” It is fea- 
tured by exhaustive research in unpublished papers, little-known tracts, and formidable 
files of abolitionist newspapers. The book is illuminated by one towering conviction, the 
belief of Professor Filler that the Northern crusades against slavery, whether wise or 
unwise, were morally and patriotically right. Such mild moralism fits in with the 
revived crusade of our day against the supposedly cantankerous South. The region below 
the Potomac is assumed to be wrong because it was (or is) different from the rest of the 
country. 


1 College Francis B. 


Cannibals All! or Slaves Without Masters. By Gzorce Frrzuucu. Edited by C. Vann 
Woopwarp. Cambridge: The Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 1960. 
xxxix, 264 pp. $4.25. 

Party leaders behind the Iron Curtain would certainly relish this blazing condemnation 
of the free-enterprise system as it was operated by mid-nineteenth-century English- 
speaking peoples. According to this pro-slavery treatise, originally published in Rich- 
mond in 1857, capitalistic profits exacted from labor make “free laborers slaves, without 
the rights, privileges, or advantages of domestic slaves, and capitalists their masters, with 
all the advantages, and none of the burdens and obligations of the ordinary owners of 
slaves.” Thus the peculiar institution brought on even more peculiar reasoning. And 
in this perversion of systematic thought, we have another of the many tragedies annexed 
to American Negro slavery. 

Cannibals All! and its companion essays by George Fitzhugh, lawyer of Port Royal, 
Caroline County, Virginia, represented the most advanced of the Southern arguments. 
“But our Southern slavery has become a benign and protective institution, and our 
negroes are confessedly better off than any free laboring population in the world.” To 
support his thesis he undertook a detailed and depressing recital of the evils of a free 
society in which the weak were exploited by the strong. Parliamentary reports in Great 
Britain showed the sad state of the laboring class in factory, farm, and mine. And 
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abolitionists, critical of social injustice in the North as well as slavery in the South, gave 
opinion which Fitzhugh appropriated for his own purposes. 

In carrying his ideas to their logical conclusion, he bluntly affirmed, “No successful 
defence of slavery can be made, till we succeed in refuting or invalidating the principles 
on which free society rests for support or defence.” He had his own notions about four 
freedoms. “Liberty of the press, liberty of speech, freedom of religion, or rather freedom 
from religion, and the unlimited right of private judgment have borne no good fruits, and 
many bad ones.” Unblushingly Fitzhugh tossed aside the reasonings of the founding 
fathers. The Revolution “had nothing more to do with philosophy than the weaning of 
a calf.” Governments originate in force and continue by force, said he. 

By his arguments, Fitzhugh attempted the classical maneuver of combining Northern 
and Southern conservatives. “We warn the North, that everyone of the leading Aboli- 
tionists is agitating the negro slavery question merely as a means to attain ulterior ends, 
and those ends nearer home.” The movement was ultimately committed “to no private 
property, no church, no law, no government — to free love, free lands, free women and 
free churches.” 

The editor of this edition, Professor Woodward of Johns Hopkins University, per- 
suasively pleads for attention to “one minor worthy who deviated all down the line.” 
To smooth the path of the reader he has prepared a useful introduction (“George 
Fitzhugh, Sui Generis”), several explanatory notes for the text, and a skeleton index. 
He conscientiously reports some modernization of spelling and punctuation, but scholars 
need not fear that the flavor of the original has been spoiled. Actually the changes are 
few and inconsequential. 


Richmond, Virginia Joseru C. Roserr 


“Porte Crayon”: The Life of David Hunter Strother. By Cec D. Esy, Jr. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1960. xiv, 258 pp. $5.00. 


In many private libraries of the Commonwealth there are still to be found copies of 
Porte Crayon’s Virginia Illustrated, though Porte Crayon himself is almost too well 
hidden behind his pseudonym. His literary style and his woodcuts in that volume and 
in his many pieces in Harper's New Monthly Magazine have led Mr. Eby to penetrate 
the anonymity of Porte Crayon and restore David Hunter Strother to his rightful place in 
American letters. 

Strother was born in Martinsburg in 1816. Rather sickly as a child, the more vigorous 
childhood pursuits were denied him, and he developed such a talent for drawing that 
he was sent to the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts at the very early age of thirteen, 
although he apparently stayed there only a short time. Back at “Martinsburg, measles, 
strangely enough, ended his childhood weaknesses and he began to take great pleasure 
in all outdoor sports. At sixteen he was sent to Jefferson College in Canonsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, but again only for a short period. While waiting for a West Point appoint- 
ment (which was never granted), he set off on the first of the many tours, which were 
later to provide him with the major material of his writing — this first tour being a 
walking trip through the Valley of Virginia. 
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In 1836 he went to New York to study under S. F. B. Morse, and in 1840 he started 
on a tour of Europe. His long, lively and descriptive letters home were his first published 
writings, and they were printed in the local paper. Later he spent more time in New 
York where he learned the process of drawing on the wood block for the wood engraver. 

After some earlier illustrations had been published, one of his friends suggested that 
he show his drawings to Harper's, and almost at once he became a writer-illustrator for 
the firm’s new magazine. He contributed to that magazine for some twenty-five years. 
His forte was the travel piece based on the American scene and leavened by his very 
sharp eye and his witty drawings. 

It is primarily on this work that his reputation rests today, and indeed it was a very 
solid contribution to the literature of the nation. It brought him fame but not quite 
a fortune, for he was troubled by financial difficulties at the end of his life. During the 
Civil War he chose the side of the Union, and that choice, coupled with the involved 
affairs of his father’s estate, led him into accepting the Consul Generalship for Mexico 
a few years before his death in 1880, as a way out of his troubles. 

Mr. Eby has written an excellent and straightforward biography of this mercurial, 
talented, and energetic man. If the emphasis is rather more on the literary side of Porte 
Crayon’s career than on his equally important illustrative genius, it is undoubtedly 
because a selection of Porte Crayon’s writings and illustrations were published under 
Mr. Eby’s editorship in 1959. Other than this explainable weakness, Mr. Eby has pro- 
duced an exemplary biography based on unflagging research (even into the most sur- 
prisingly obscure sources). In his hands it has become not a mere compilation of facts 
but an absorbing narration of the life of an important but hitherto not very well-known 
figure in American letters and art. 


University of Virginia B. O’ Near 


Petersburg’s Story: A History. By James G. Scorr and Epwarp A. Wyarr, IV. Peters- 
burg: Titmus Optical Company, 1960. xiii, 390 pp. $5.00. 
One of the ever intriguing constants in Virginia history is the contrasting natures of 
distinctive localities. Petersburg’s history and atmosphere have always had elements 
unusual in degree and even in kind —the long predominance of Scottish merchants, 
prominence in ante-bellum industry, and the post-bellum sway of Negro voters, to 
mention just three examples. Quite welcome, therefore, is this readable presentation of 
the whole range of that history by two Petersburgers who know intimately the Peters- 
burg ot the past four decades. What is more, the larger part of the whole is told by the 
newspaperman who possibly knows also more than any other person about the com- 
munity’s development through the three preceding centuries. 

The co-authors’ purpose was “to provide a broad outline of Petersburg’s history and to 
fill in the outline with those details which seem to the authors to be most significant or 
interesting.” This they have done in such proportions and style as to please many 
readers, especially other Petersburgers. In his preface, Mr. Wyatt specifically disavows 
having attempted any “perfect balance of all the materials” that might have been in- 
cluded. It is he who, with the ease of a veteran writer, summarized the colonial period 


within about 25 pages, the next eight decades within about 140 pages, and the Con- 
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federate years within about 85 pages. Mr. Scott’s contribution is a less precedented 
summary of the 95 years since 1865 within about 100 pages. 

The result is reportorial rather than analytical. Chapters that average only about 
seven pages each can hardly be conclusive. At no point are they definitive as to fact; 
in interpretation their best equates routine editorial opinion. Rarely do they offer un- 
expected data or ideas. Of documentation there is none, although the three far-from- 
exhaustive bibliographies can be of value to patient retracers of the authors’ steps. 

Even so, this attractive volume merits applause, especially for the manufacturing firm 
that made publication possible. (May that tribe increase!) The result is the most com- 
prehensive narrative yet written about the tobacco communities of Blandford, Poca- 
hontas, and Petersburg that were given legal status as towns about 1750, as an incor- 
porated borough under the last of these names in 1784, and as Virginia’s third city in 
1850. Praise is due for a pleasant product, well worth the efforts and funds invested in it. 

Indeed, this rather too casual volume was worth somewhat more effort and expense. 
The printers did a creditable job of reproducing the text by letterpress and more than 
100 illustrations by lithography. The format of legibly large Fairfield would have been 
much improved, however, if two points of leading had been used between the lines of 
type, which would have increased the number of pages only about 10 percent. An 
experienced copy editor would have eliminated such faults as the uncertain, often un- 
grammatical punctuation, especially by Mr. Scott. Conscientious proofreadings, even 
by the inexperienced, would have supplied such deficiencies as the missing periods at the 
ends of paragraphs on pages 41, 55, 69, 72, 76, 94, 100, 103, 110, 111, 116, 125, and 181. 
The index, imperfect in some other ways, refers to every illustration as being two pages 
removed from its actual place. There are slips like Willian “Gillmore” Simms and 
“General P. [G.] T. Beauregard,” and firm names lacking needed hyphens. To con- 
clude this catalog of laments without exhausting it, text and appendix belie each other 
(pages 340 and 351) as to both the city’s population in 1850 and its decade of greatest 


growth. 

Imitators of this local history will be legion, let us hope, but they should also be more 
painstaking. 
South Carolina Archives Department 


W. Epwin 


Inferno at Petersburg. By Henry Pxeasants, Jr., and Georce H. Srrarey. Philadel- 
phia and New York: Chilton Company, 1961. ix, 181 pp. $3.95. 


Grant's mining in front of Petersburg in the summer of 1864 was no secret to the 
Confederates. It was common talk. The Richmond Whig assured its readers the soil 
was against the miners, and the Richmond Examiner, two days before surface action 
followed underground action, suggested it was quite time for Grant to spring some of 
the mines. 

The result was the July 30, 1864, Battle of the Crater, the most dramatic and most 
familiar episode of the 1864-1865 campaign for Petersburg. 

In Confederate memory, the Battle of the Crater is Elder's spirited painting of charging 
Confederates and orators describing Mahone’s old brigade going into battle with the 
steadiness of ordered drill, even as men were falling like leaves. From the Federal point 
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of view, it is the story of an extraordinary engineering achievement, by Lieutenant 
Colonel Henry Pleasants and his anthracite coal miners of the 48th Pennsylvania Regi- 
ment, followed by a military debacle. 

Inferno at Petersburg is a telling of the story from Pleasants’ point of view. One 
of its authors, a cousin of “the tight-lipped, hard-jawed young mining engineer turned 
soldier,” related it once before in The Tragedy of the Crater (Boston, 1938), an en- 
gaging account of 110 pages written in the first person. Here he returns to the subject, 
in the third person, with a collaborator and more space. 

It is a good account. It tells how Pleasants, despite nature’s obstacles and despite 
official indifference and obstructionism, dug his record-breaking tunnel to a point under 
the Confederate line. Determination, ingenuity, improvisation, and the hard work of a 
regiment went into its success, but the assault which followed the explosion was a costly 
failure, Far from breaking the stalemate, it determined that a campaign of attrition 
would continue for eight months. 

“Paradoxically,” write the authors, “in the midst of many explanations, the tragedy 
was inexplicable. Everyone could ascribe a reason, and none of the reasons was satis- 
factory.” In that fair statement lies much of the fascination of the engagement. 

Inferno at Petersburg presents welcome biographical information, ante-bellum and 
post-belium, about Pleasants. There is incidental irony in the fact that the gentleman 
who with so much imagination and determination was preparing to blow up Con- 
federates was a descendant of the Pleasants family which had settled on the James River 
in the seventeenth century. 

One illustration, “Petersburg, Va., Looking Toward Reservoir Hill. Entrance to Mine 
in Ravine,” displays the wrong valley. The valley shown is that of Lieutenant Run, 
where Kautz’s advance was stopped on June 9, 1864, not the valley of Taylor's Creek 
in which the mine began. 

This highly readable account makes for hope that some of those who are so industrious- 
ly and copiously writing — and rewriting — an old war will make use of other phases 
and dramatic episodes in the Petersburg campaign. For there were others, even though 
individual engagements seemed to lose their identities in what John Esten Cooke called 
one long battle, day and night, week after week, month after month. A real desideratum 
is a careful study of the extensive mining and countermining before Petersburg; al- 
though none of the others flared into so spectacular and lethal a result, Pleasants’ great 


mine was one of many mines. 


Epwarp A. Wyatr, IV 


Petersburg, Virginia 


Uniform and Dress of the Army and Navy of the Confederate States of America. In- 
troduction by Ricuarp Harwexr. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1960. xii, 5, iv pp. 
23 plates. $15.00. 


Accorpinc to the introductory notes, the present volume brings together three Con- 
federate publications: The Uniform and Dress of the Army of the Confederate States 
(Richmond: Chas. H. Wynne, 1861), Uniform and Dress of the Navy of the Con- 
federate States (Richmond 1862?) and its accompanying, but separately issued, set of 
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plates. The Army uniform regulations and plates, as well as the plates illustrating the 
Navy uniform regulations, were reproduced by offset lithography at the Meriden 
Gravure Company; the Navy uniform regulations were reset in type on two pages of 
text. The bulk of the volume consists of the offset version of The Uniform and Dress of 
the Army, to which the following remarks will be confined; the reviewer has never 
handled the Navy uniform regulations and plates, which, in their original state, survive 
as presumably unique copies respectively in the libraries of the University of Virginia 
and the Boston Atheneum. 

Two editions of The Uniform and Dress of the Army were issued during the period 
of the conflict. Although they bear identical titlepages and imprint dates (1861), the 
first, which indeed appeared in 1861, carries uncolored plates, all produced by P. L. 
Valory of Petersburg, and the second, which could not have appeared earlier than Janu- 
ary 24, 1862, is embellished with plates, mostly in color, pulled from the presses of J. F. 
Wagner (Nashville), Blanton Duncan (Columbia, S. C.), and the same Valory who 
did the uncolored plates for the original edition. The second edition is further differ- 
entiated from the first by the fact that it carries, tipped in, (1) a copy of the Confederate 
War Department's General Orders, No. 4 of January 24, 1862, announcing changes in 
the regulations concerning caps; (2) a strip illustrating in color the new caps; and (3) an 
apologetic errata sheet referring to the changes made in the caps, an error in the color 
of the cavalry sash (printed red rather than yellow), and the difficulty, because of the 
blockade, in procuring proper printing colors, especially grey. 

Just what, however, the St. Martin’s Press and Mr. Harwell have reproduced on 
behalf of this rare and costly work is difficult to say. The introduction adroitly skirts the 
issue, although we are informed that the offset was made from a copy held by the 
Boston Athenzum. The introduction seems to imply that the exceptionally scarce and 
greatly sought after second edition was used, and this innuendo is superficially sup- 
ported by the garishly colored offset plates themselves. But, in his time, this reviewer 
has collated four perfect and one incomplete copies of the second edition, and knows 
that the points of the present offset do not meet the specifications of his notes. It would 
appear that a copy of the more common first edition, with atrociously hand-colored 
plates, was used in effecting the reproductions, and even these are considerably reduced 
in size from the originals. Hanky-panky of this order should have been specifically 
noted in the introduction. 

The introduction, as a matter of fact, is derelict in several respects. It was J. F. 
Wagner, not J. T. Wagner, who supplied various color plates for the second edition 
of the work. Wagner, moreover, was not the only printer in the Confederacy equipped 
to work in color: Blanton in Columbia placed his imprint on color plates which appear 
in the same second edition of the work. A census of the known copies of the second 
edition, supplied in the introduction, records five perfect copies (Confederate Museum, 
Duke, Emory, Mellon, and Riling collections), one imperfect copy (Lilly collection), 
and two sets of plates (Confederate Museum and Boston Athenzum collections); to this 
census should be added two more perfect copies, both in the library of the Virginia 
Historical Society. 

Joun Metvitte Jennincs 
Virginia Historical Society 
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Confederate Edged Weapons. By Wiu1am A. Arsaucn, III. New York: Harper & 

Brothers, 1960. xxiv, 198 pp. $7.50. 

Fannep by the approaching Civil War Centennial, interest in genuine Confederate 
relics has reached an unbelieveable height, making necessary definite identification of 
items and their evaluation in dollars and cents. It is regrettable that in Confederate Edged 
Weapons, Mr. Albaugh does not specifically price, nor does he always adequately identify 
the weapons he discusses. 

The toreword of this volume is divided into two sections. Foreword-A lists fourteen 
characteristics helpful in identifying a Confederate edged weapon, but adds a statement 
that: “None of the above are infallible guides, but they at least are indications, and are 
a bit more scientific than listening for the strains of ‘Dixie.’” Foreword-B explains 
the comparable values given to the various items by the author. Value “A” is assigned 
to the sword of General Robert E. Lee, and the values deteriorate frora that point to 
the “E” classification. Mr. Albaugh feels that “the reader should be able to relate these 
to a current ‘sales price,’” and sums up his comparable value section with the statement 
that: “The above is written with full realization that I will be damned by many, who 
will contend that I should be man enough to say such and such a sword is worth either 
$2 or $200.” 

Following these rather unsatisfactory forewords, the descriptions of the weapons are 
presented in two parts: arms by known makers, and arms by makers whose identity 
Mr. Albaugh has failed to establish. The first section contains illustrations and descrip- 
tions of those edged weapons produced by Southern manufacturers and arsenals during 
the war, and of edged weapons imported specifically for use by the Confederate States 
Army or Navy. The author admits that a number of the swords he lists in this cate- 
gory were probably of pre-Civil War vintage. As an example, swords produced by the 
Virginia Armory at Richmond are included, but the accompanying text states that: 
“There is no indication that any type of edged weapons was made at this establishment 
during the war years.” While the Confederate Ordnance Department unquestionably 
stamped the letters “CS” into numerous imported swords, it is also an established fact 
that swords which have been so stamped in recent years are appearing, and being offered 
as the “real thing.” There are many genuine and adequately authenticated weapons 
listed and illustrated in this first section of Confederate Edged Weapons, but this reviewer 
feels that even the average reader will question the wisdom of including a number of 
those described as being “Confederate.” 

In the second section of this book, Mr. Albaugh goes ever further afield. It is well 
known among collectors and dealers that genuine Confederate military items were a 
rarity even during the few years the Confederacy was in existence. Since that period, 
and particularly in recent years, there has been a marked tendency to classify and identify 
numerous unmarked swords, pistols, bayonets, etc., as “probably Confederate.” If the 
item is of shoddy material, or indicates poor workmanship, there is a strong tendency to 
classify it as “definitely Confederate.” Rather than dissipating this illusion, Mr. Albaugh 
goes to great length to further amplify it by listing and illustrating numerous unmarked 
and certainly unidentified weapons. The inclusion of these items is justified in the text 
by the author with such expressions as “Someday, someone will be able positively to 
identify the maker of this unusual sword,” and “As southern as corn pone and molasses.” 
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Confederate Edged Weapons fails to come up to the standard set by Mr. Albaugh in 
his previous book, Confederate Arms, and other than the 124 superbly done line draw- 
ings by Carl J. Pugliese, has very little to offer that has not already been presented. 


Virginia Historical Sock N. E. Warrnner 


Confederate Strategy from Shiloh to Vicksburg. By Arcuer Jones. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1961. xxi, 258 pp. $5.00. 


Proressor ArcHER Jones in this small volume has made a significant contribution to 
Civil War history and, despite the flood of Civil War books, has shown that much work 
still remains to be done in the field. After surveying Confederate strategy in the West, 
the author maintains that an approach to Confederate military history from the strategic 
point of view will alter traditional estimates of many leading characters and events. 

The main portion of Confederate Strategy from Shiloh to Vicksburg deals with the 
establishment of the Department of the West in 1862 and its operation for approximately 
a year under General Joseph Eggleston Johnston. But the volume also covers both Union 
and Confederate strategy during this period and the roles played by President Jefferson 
Davis and Secretaries of War George Wythe Randolph and James A. Seddon in the 
origin and development of a super command system for the region between the Missis- 
sippi and the Appalachians. 

The plan for the Department of the West has generally been attributed to Secretary 
of War Seddon, but Professor Jones points out that Randolph held the cabinet post when 
the project was actually originated. More important, however, than the origins of the 

“western plan” was its execution. Historians have discussed the merits of the plan but 
devoted little space to its execution. This oversight, to a large measure, can be attributed 
to Johnston himself. In his Narrative of Military Operations the General neglects his 
own activities as commander of the Department of the West and devotes his energies 
largely to stating a case in his bitter feud with President Davis. The author, however, 
does a good job of filling in this vital gap in the story of the West. During this period 
“Johnston the soldier gains new stature while Johnston the man suffers. His strategic 
insight was almost flawless, his plans comprehensive and effective, but his secrecy about 
his plans and the brevity and paucity of ‘his jejune and ice tempered character of cor- 
respondence’ with the War Department (though not with the President) destroyed the 
confidence Secretary of War Seddon had to him. His touchiness with superiors and ex- 
cessive generosity to subordinates tended to nullify much of his effectiveness in an era 
when military relationships were far more personal and informal than they are today.” 

President Davis also emerges from this volume in a new light. He is pictured not as 
arbitrary and interferring “but as one who wisely delegated great authority to the gen- 
erals in the West, while trying to shape their commands to enable them to have the 
territory and resources to do the job best.” 

Possibly the most controversial part of Confederate Strategy from Shiloh to Vicksburg 
deals with Lee’s decision in 1863 to invade the North. In balancing this move against 
the alternative of sending reinforcements west of the mountains, the author raises several 
provocative points which will not sit well with those who see the war only from the 
Eastern theater. 


Virginia Military Institute Joun G. Barrerr 
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BATTLE ABBEY 


428 NORTH BOULEVARD, RICHMOND 


Offices of the Society and Library 
Hours: 9 a.m to 5 P.M. Monday through Friday; closed Saturday and Sunday. 
The library is open to researchers without charge. 


Exhibit Galleries 
Hours: 9 a.m. to 5 p.M. Tuesday through Friday; 2 to 5 p.m. Saturday and Sunday. 
Closed Monday. 


Admission to Exhibit Galleries: 30 cents 
School children in groups, accompanied by teachers, admitted free. 


VIRGINIA HOUSE 


4301 SULGRAVE ROAD, RICHMOND 


Hours: 10 a.M. to 4 P.M. Tuesday through Friday; 2 to 5 p.m. Saturday and Sunday. 
Closed Monday. 


Admission to House and Gardens: 65 cents 


Both Battle Abbey and Virginia House will be closed on New Year's Day, 
Washington’s Birthday, Memoria] Day, Independence Day, Labor Day, 
Veterans Day, Thanksgiving, and Christmas. 


Members of Virginia Historical Society and two guests are admitted to Battle Abbey 
and Virginia House and Gardens without charge upon presentation 
of Membership Card. 
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VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Standing Committees 


FINANCE: Samuel M. Bemiss, Chairman 
Messrs. Christian, Darden, Hunton, Jeffress, Mays, Walter S, Robertson, Sands, and 
Tompkins. 


PUBLICATIONS: Virginius Dabney, Chairman 
Messrs. Berkeley, Brydon, Mays, Robert, and Swem. 


LIBRARY: David J. Mays, Chairman 
Messrs. Berkeley, Brydon, Dabney, Darden, Hutcheson, Jeffress, and Swem. 


MUSEUM: William F. Tompkins, Chairman 
en Stewart Bryan, Jr., Carter, Christian, Archibald G. Robertson, Stuart, and 
aylor. 


MEMBERSHIP: J. Ambler Johnston, Chairman 
Messrs. Carter, Lancaster, Archibald G. Robertson, Sands, and Stuart. 


BUILDING AND GROUNDS: Eppa Hunton IV, Chairman 


=v Bemiss, Stewart Bryan, Jr., Johnston, Lancaster, Walter S, Robertson, and 
aylor. 


GENERAL POLICY AND PLANNING: Walter S. Robertson, Chairman 
and the chairmen of the other Standing Committee. 


Honorary Members 


Tuomas Apernetuy, Charlottesville, Virginia 
Gsorcs MacLaren Bryvon, Richmond, Virginia 
Heten C. Frick, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Mary Wincriexp Scorr, Richmond, Virginia 

Eart Greco Swem, Williamsburg, Virginia 

Joun Watrer Waytanp, Harrisonburg, Virginia 
Tomas J. WeRTENBAKER, Princeton, New Jersey 


Tue Virginia Historical Society is composed of Annual, Annual S ing, (Annual Sus- 
taining, and Life ay the following dues: $10.00 per 
annum; Annual Supportin a ml $25.00 per annum; Annual Sustaining Members, 
$50.00 per annum; Pife Rialien, a single _—o of $100.00. Inquiries concerning 
membership should be addressed to John M ille Jennings, Director, 428 North Boule- 
vard, Richmond 20, Virginia, 


The Virginia Magazine of History and in April, July, 
ia, is 


and October by the Virginia Historical Society at mond, Virgini sent to 

members of the Society. Annual subscriptions are $6.00 each. Single issues are $2.00 

each. The Society does not assume responsibility for statements of fact or of opinion made 

by contributors. Communications relating to the magazine should be to William 
. E. Rachal, Editor, 428 North Boulevard, Richmond 20, Virginia. 
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Publications 
of the 
VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Orders, accompanied by check, should be sent direct to the Virginia 
Historical Society, Battle Abbey, 428 North Boulevard, Richmond 20, 
Virginia. 


COLLECTIONS of the 
VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, New Series, 1882-1892: 


THE OFFICIAL LETTERS OF ALEXANDER SPOTSWOOD, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of the Colony of Virginia, 1710-1722. Edited by Robert A. Brock. Volume 
I (published in 1882) out of print; Volume II (published in 1885). $3.00. 

THE OFFICIAL RECORDS OF ROBERT DINWIDDIE, Lieutenant Governor 
of the Colony of Virginia, 1751-1758. Edited by Robert A. Brock. Volume I 
(published in 1883) out of print; Volume II (publi in 1884). $3.00. 

MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS, 1672-1865, from Manuscripts in the Collections 
: the Virginia Historical Society. Edited by Robert A. Brock. Published in 1887. 

3.00. 

ABSTRACTS OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE VIRGINIA COMPANY OF 
LONDON, 1619-1624. Prepared by Conway Robinson. Edited by Robert A. 
Brock. Volume I (published in 1888); Volume II (published in 1889). $6.00 
per set. 

THE HISTORY OF THE FEDERAL CONVENTION OF 1788. By Hugh 
Blair Grigsby. Edited by Robert A. Brock. Volume I (published in 1890); Volume 
II (published in 1891). $6.00 per set. 


THE VIRGINIA MAGAZINE 
OF HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Published ty Cansary, April, July, and October). Per annum subscription 
$6.00; single num $2.00. 

Such back issues as are in print will be supplied at $2.00 per number, $6.00 
per volume, unbound. 


The following numbers are out of print and therefore not available for sale: 
Vol. I, nos. 2, 3; Vol. II, nos. 1, 2, 3, 4; Vol. VII, nos. 1, 2; Vol. XI, nos. 2, 3, 4; 
Vol. XII, nos. 1, 4; Vol. XIII, nos. 1, 3; Vol. XIV, nos. 1, 2; Vol. XV, no. 3; 
Vol. XVI, nos. 3, 4; Vol. XIX, nos. 1, 2, 3; Vol. XX, no. 1; Vol. XXI, no. 2; 
Vol. XXII, no. 2; Vol. XXIV, no. 1; Vol. XXVI, nos. 1, 2, 3, 4; Vol. XXVII, 
nos. 1, 2, 3, 4; Vol. XXVIII, nos. 1, 2, 3; Vol. XXIX, nos. 1, 3, 4; Vol. XXX, 
nos. 1, 4; Vol. XXXI, nos. 1, 2; Vol. XXXIII, nos. 1, 4; Vol. XXXIV, nos. 1, 2; 
Vol. XXXV, nos. 1, 2, 3; Vol. XXXVI, no. 1; Vol. LI, no. 4; Vol. LI, nos. 1, 
3; Vol. LIII, nos. 1, 2, 3, 4; Vol. LIV, nos. 1, 2; Vol. LV, nos. 1, 2, 3; Vol. LIX, 
no. 1; Vol. LX, no. 2; Vol. LXII, nos. 1, 3; Vol. LXIII, nos. 1, 2; Vol. LXIV, 
nos. 1, 3; Vol. LXV, no. 1. 
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PUBLICATIONS of VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY (Continued) 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS of the 
VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY: 


AN ACCOUNT OF DISCOVERIES IN THE WEST UNTIL 1519, and of 
to and along the Atlantic Coast of North America from 1520 to 1573. 

By way Robinson. Published in 1848. 491 pages. Bound in brown 
buckram. 


WASHINGTON’S BURGESS ROUTE. By Arthur P. Gray. Published in 1938. 
17 pages, illustrated. Paper cover. $0.50. 


PORTRAITURE IN THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, with Notes 
on the Subjects and Artists. By Alexander W. Weddell. Published in 1945. 192 
pages, illustrated. Bound in blue buckram. $3.00. 


A DESCRIPTION OF VIRGINIA HOUSE ... Ti with an Account of 
some of the Furniture, Pictures, Curiosities, &c. therein. By Alexander W. 
Weddell. Published in 1947. 76 pages, illustrated, Bound in red morocco. 


$20.00. 


THE SPANISH JESUIT MISSION IN VIRGINIA, 1570-1572. By Clifford M. 
Lewis and Albert J. Loomie. Published in 1953. 294 pages, illustrated. Bound 
in tan buckram. $7.50. 


GENERAL LEE’S PHOTOGRAPHER: The Life and Work of Michael Miley. 
~ hogy nn Fishwick. Published in 1954. 94 pages, illustrated. Bound in gray 
inen. $7.50. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF VIRGINIA, From Whence is Inferred a Short View 
of Maryland and North Carolina. By Hugh Jones. Edited by Richard L. Mor- 
ton. Published in 1956. 309 pages, iflustrated. Bound in brown buckram. $5.00. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN SMITH, ENGLISH SOLDIER. By Henry Wharton, Trans- 
lated from the Latin Manuscri on 
Seventeenth-Cen Literature Laura Polanyi Striker. i 1957. 101 
pages, illustrated. in green buckram. $4.00. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE BY THE SOCIETY: 


THE COLONIAL VESTRY BOOK OF LYNNHAVEN PARISH, PRINCESS 
ANNE COUNTY, VIRGINIA, 1723-1786. Transcribed and edited by George 
Carrington Mason. Published in 1949. 151 pages. Bound in buckram. $5.00. 


COLONIAL CHURCHES OF TIDEWATER VIRGINIA. B Carrington 
con Published in 1945. 381 pages, illustrated. at ei buckram. 
10.00 


THE SOUTHERN HISTORICAL SOCIETY PAPERS: Monthly or bi-monthly 
Papers issued prior to Volume 13 which are still in print, $1.00 each. Volumes 13 ; 
to 17 and 23 to 50, inclusive, $5.00 per volume, paper bound. Volumes 51 and 
52, $7.50 per volume, paper bound. 
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Coming tn September... 
Virginia Railroads 
in the 
Civil War 
by Angus James Johnston, II 


yo Civil War was the first railroad war. This book, unlike other recent accounts 
which deal with Northern and Southern railroads in general, concentrates upon the rail- 
roads of Virginia, the major battleground of the war, and upon the invaluable service they 
rendered both armies. Dr. Johnston ably demonstrates the effect of the war upon the 
railroads, as well as the effect of the railroads upon the war. 

The Virginia railroads helped the Confederates to win battles such as First Manassas 
and to introduce new techniques of warfare, beginning with their launching of the first 
full-scale raids of the war against the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad in the Potomac 
Valley. In the long run, however, the Southern railroads were doomed to collapse for 
want of repairs and replacement of exhausted equipment. Despite their shortcomings, 
Virginia railroads prolonged Confederate resistance — the wonder is that they continued 
to serve as long as they did. 

The Northern government, on the other hand, quickly recognized that victory depended 
upon the mobilization of industry as well as manpower. For military purposes, the War 
Department borrowed men and equipment in order to establish the United States Military 
Railroads which constructed and operated new lines and repaired captured ones. These 
army railroads contributed greatly to the ever-increasing power of the Northern armies 
in the state. 

Dr. Johnston has gleaned a large quantity of new information on military, economic, 
and governmental aspects of wartime railroading from elusive annual reports, newspapers, 
diaries, regimental histories, biographies, and the voluminous Official Records to present 
a complete picture of the military, administrative, and operational phases of railroading 
in Virginia during the Civil War. 


296 pages illustrated $6.00 


Published for the Virginia Historical Society by 
The University of North Carolina Press 
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Virginia Historical Society 
Documents 


Volume 1—The Poems of Charles Hansford 
A Blacksmith of York County, Virginia, 1685?-1761 


Edited by James A. Servies and Carl Dolmetsch 


This plain but fluent verse is unique in American literary history. Very little verse 
produced in the southern colonies is extant; that little was written by the gentry and is 
secular in character. Hansford’s poems, broadly religious in tone, represent a type not 
preserved elsewhere in the South, and are the product of the artisan class, which had not 
previously found literary expression. One long descriptive poem on Virginia names 
prominent members of the gentry, the government, and the merchant class, and examines 


some contemporary controversies. 


116 pages available in September $5.00 


* * 


Volume 2—Four Years in the Confederate Artillery 
The Diary of Private Henry Robinson Berkeley 
Edited with an Introduction by William H. Runge 


This diary of a Virginian in the artillery of the Confederate Army, written with the 
artlessness of a natural raconteur, is one of the few records assembled by a private and 
artilleryman that covers the full period of the War. It creates, with honesty and percep- 
tion, an intimate picture of the varied experiences of a modest and highly literate young 
soldier in camp, on the battlefield, and in prison at Fort Delaware. In addition, it contains 
an exceedingly rare full account of Early’s Valley Campaign of 1864. Mr. Runge is 
Curator of Rare Books at the University of Virginia. 


184 pages maps available in September $4.00 


Published for the Virginia Historical Society by 
The University of North Carolina Press 
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Virginia 
Historical Index 


By E. G. SWEM 
IN TWO VOLUMES 


$150.00 


VIRGINIA HISTORICAL 
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428 North Boulevard 
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